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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Percent of Industry 


(Includes Investor-Owned Companies, Cooperatives, 
and Government-Owned Utilities) — December, 1960 


1960 1959 % 





NET GENERATION® (Kwhr in Thousands) 








Pe Oe RSC PDMS. boinc ests ka ceas ido aad nee oe od 54,941,073 | 50,474,599 + 8.8 
PWT Aker OWL ETNIES soos ci ccacens ans eee se eben ae emer 11,261,070 | 12,685,715 —11.2 
UD AIRY, og cise saa atm civiin wars Boece aa vateare a ere 66,202,143 | 63,160,314 + 4.8 
Add—Net Imports over International Boundaries......... 187,313 370,950 —49.5 
Piolo BAMM ISOS. cAisirs cain sisieatase ae ad emo ee Seles a ase 8 4 202,472 | 178,948 +-13.1 
iess—Eenerey Used by. Producer’... c< ices cc cece cs carscess 2,004,388 | 1,814,436 110.5 
Net Energy for Distribution...............0.e000: 64,182,596 | 61,537,880 1 4.3 

Lost and Unaccounted {0r sé. sisc.ccaccccves yas Al koe eit S eck 8,209,098 6,881,400 +-19.3 
Sales to Utimate (Customers... sik kkk i ke cas saws 59,973,498 54,656,480 12.4 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS-—As of December 31 
Residential or Domestic............ sare 50,003,415 48,968,412 + 2.1 
eure! (Distinct Rural Mates)... occ cscs cc ssoadeasies 1,570,037 1.660.239 5.4 
Commercial or Industrial: f 
Small Light and Power........ eee rere 6,395,446 6,337,714 t+ 0.9 
Large Light and Power......... sayeatbenranteaa verona 347,290 343,239**! { 1.2 
CREEL MSIOMNGIS... «5 sos snes cies ose cis Rey tiene ; 202,844 195,157 | 3.9 
Total Ultimate Customers................00ee00. 58,519,032 57,504,761 | 1.8 
KILOWATT-HOUR SALES—DURING Month of December | 





(Kwhr in Thousands) 






| 
Residential or Domestic..........5. bia sd Riatags teehee 16,880,914 | 15.889.181 | 1 62 
PeMEAT CTOISCICE PLUFAL FCATCS) oc 0.5.0. 66,0 e:00:0-4 6 di viemene acre 729,979 | 874.369 | 16.5 

Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power....... Sion sa tare sairecbat 9,420,794 8.929.195 1 55 
Large Li Sr, a ee rer ae aaa 26,335,697 | 26,656,425 12 
Street and Highway Lighting......... RTOS atx Seals 631,370 594.107 1 6.3 
Other Public AUtnOrities os ic cccise ences s ewe Aris 1,456,821 1.231.327 1183 
Railroads and Railways........ eat pare baste ewe 461,531 441,051 L 46 
TterGenartmental: 6.066.656 os cewee. Sia Saeea eo ; 56,392 40,825 138 1 
Total to. Ultimate. Customers... ... . ... cic ccaccseses 55,973,498 54.656.480 1 9.4 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands)..... Petcare vere rete aie $955,263 $916,555 | 4.2 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA-—for 12 months ended 
December 31, 1960 





Kilowatt-hours per Customet o..<.650000s600nccesss 3,790 3,585 + 5.7 

FE 1 ES = ee a eed ed ee $93.61 $89.63 + 44 

OUERUE DEE TAMOWAU- NOUN «6:66 56 c.65 cose ws Sse ae en 2.47¢ 2.50¢ re, 
I 


* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
** Revised for comparison purposes. 
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Subscription price of the BUL 


The EDISON ELECTRIC IN- 
STITUTE BULLETIN is published 
monthly, except bi-monthly in July 
and August, by the Edison Electric 
Institute, an association of electric 
light and power companies in the 
United States and its territorial 
possessions. Its affiliate members 
consist of investor-owned electric 
utilities in North, Central and 
South America and contiguous is- 
lands in the Western Hemisphere. 

The objectives of the Edison 
Electric Institute are: 

The advancement in the public 


service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 

The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 

To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 


to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 

Closing date for the BULLETIN 
is the tenth of the month preceding 
the month of issue. 

Manuscripts and correspondence 
relating to the BULLETIN should 
be addressed to the Editor, Edison 
Electric Institute, 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The Edison Electric Institute 
does not assume responsibility for, 
nor necessarily endorse or anprove, 
statements made by contributors 
to the BULLETIN. 


LETIN is $3.00 per year in the United States; $4.00 per vear in foreign coun- 


tries. Second-class postage paid at Englewood, N. J. Publication office, 515 East 41st St., Paterson, N. J. 
Editorial office, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





CONVENTIONS 


PEA System Planning Committee, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

BLBS Lighting Information Committee, EEI 
Headquarters, New York City, N. Y 

ECAP Copy Group, Detroit Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Electric Council of New England Meter and 
Service Meeting, Hotel Viking, Newport, R. I. 
PEA Electric Committee, Hershey Hotel, Her- 
shey, Pa. 

PUAA National Convention, Detroit Leland Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Mich. 

BLBS Executive Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

EEI Prime Movers Committee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
EEI Transportation Committee, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Council of New England Transmission 
and Distribution Meeting, Hyannis Inn Motel, 
Hyannis, Mass. 

EEI Statistical Committee Joint Meeting with 
New England Council, Schine Inn, Chicopee, 
Mass. 

PIP East North Central Regional Meeting, 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

PEA Accident Prevention Committee, O&R Con- 
ference Center, Nyack, N. Y. 

PEA Industrial Sales Conference, Skytop Club, 
Skytop, Pa. 

PEA Meter Committee, Split Rock Lodge, White- 
haven, Pa. 

PEA Prime Movers Committee, Bellvue Strat- 
ford Hotel and Eddystone Station, Philadelphia, 
de 


Shoreham Hotel, 


iP Inter-Regional Committee Meeting, Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

EEI Purchasing and Stores Annual Meeting, The 
Shamreck Hilton, Houston, Texas 

PCEA Annual Convention, Sheraton Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Calif. 

EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee. 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PEA Accounting Section Conference, Penn Sher 
aton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PEA Systems Operation 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

EEI Commercial Cooking Conference, Pick-Con- 
gress, Chicago, IIl. 

PEA Customer Relations Committee, Hershey, 
Pa. 

EEI Street and Highway Lighting Committee, 
Corning, N. Y. 

NELPA Accounting and Business Practice Sec- 
tion, Rogue Valley Country Club, Medford, Ore. 
Electric Council of New England Electrical Sys- 
tem and Equipment Meeting, Pelham Club, Den 
nisport, Mass. 

PEA Street and Highway Lighting Committee, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Committee, Skytop 


ECAP Management Group, Hotel Pierre, New 
York City, N. Y. 

PIP Steering Committee Meeting, Teakwood 
Room, Pierre Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 
EEI Annual Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, N. Y. 


August 


23-25 


and MEETINGS 


Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Sec- 
tion Conference, Dell View Hotel, Lake Delton, 
Wis. 

ASME Summer Annual Meeting, Statler Hilton, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Electric Council of New England Commercial 
Industrial Area Development Workshop, Equi- 
nox House, Manchester, Vt. 

National Safety Council Public Utilities Section 
Executive Committee, Laurentien Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada 

AIEE Summer General Meeting, Ithaca, N. Y. 
EEI Residential Electric Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Committee, Williamsburg Inn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

North Central Electric Association, Annual Ex- 
ecutive Conference, Lake Okoboji, lowa 

ASTM Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers Annual Meeting, 
Denver, Colo. 

CEA Annual Meeting, 
Banff, Alta., Canada 


Banff Springs Hotel, 


AIEE Pacific General Meeting, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


September 


10-13 


11-12 


14 


Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Fall 
Convention, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyo. 
EEI-AGA Accounting Division and Section Or- 
ganization Meetings, Netherland Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Vermont Electrical Association 
Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vt. 
ASME-AIEE Engineering Management Confer- 
ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 
Public Utilities Association of the Virginias 
Annual Meeting, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
PIP 1961 Workshop Conference, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

IIFEUC Eighth Annual National Electric Farm 
Power Conference, Leamington Hotel, Minneapo- 
lis. Minn. 
NELPA 54th 
Power Conference, 
apolis, Minn. 
Missouri Valley Electrical Association Account- 
ing Conference, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

ASME-AIEE National Power Conference, Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
PEA Accident Prevention Committee, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

PEA Annual Meeting, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Missouri Valley Electrical Association Sales. 
Rural and Home Service Conference, President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange Accounting Sec- 
tion Conference, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Fall Outing, 


National Electric Farm 
Hotel, Minne- 


Annual 
Leamington 


October 


2- 4 
4- 6 


EEI Prime Movers Committee, Denver, Colo. 
Indiana Electric Association, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
AIEE Fall General Meeting, Detroit, Mich. 
PCEA Hawaiian Conference, Princess Kaiulaui 
Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Annual Convention in New York, 

June 5-7, the investor-owned electric 
utility industry is thoroughly aware that 
it is an essential element in preserving and 
developing America’s strength and its free 
society in a world swayed by the constant 
threat of communism, EEI President Sher- 
man R. Knapp has declared. 

In a message to member companies and 
friends of the industry, Mr. Knapp said the 
industry recognizes the magnitude of its 
responsibility, but has no doubt of the 
ability of free men working in a free econ- 
omy to achieve the goals required in elec- 
tric power resources for the future. 


\ S the Institute prepares for its 29th 


New Sense of Urgency 


“Throughout the United States,” the 
EE! President said, “there is a new sense 
of urgency concerning the purposes of the 
nation and the means of achieving them 
in a world swayed by the constant threat 
of communism. We of the investor-owned 
electric utility companies share this sense 
of urgency, and we recognize that our in- 
dustry is an essential element in preserv- 
ing and developing America’s strength and 
its free society. 

“In setting our sights on the targets for 
tomorrow, we do not underestimate the 
magnitude of the responsibility which the 
electric utility companies bear in providing 
power for a quickening tempo of national 
development. But we do not doubt the abil- 
ity of free men working in a free economy 
to achieve the goals required in electric 
power resources for the future.” 

Mr. Knapp added that “this year’s out- 
standing Convention program will be of 
inestimable worth to all of us as we aim 
for accomplishment in the target areas 
ahead.” 


Wide Range of Subjects 


H. J. Cadwell, President, Western Mas- 
sachusetts Electric Co., and Chairman, EEI 
Convention Program Committee, in discus- 
sing the program, announced that a wide 
range of subjects, all of major signifi- 
cance to the industry today or in the 
future, will be presented by excellent 
speakers from within and outside the in- 
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dustry. Among the many subjects of prime importance 
which will be stressed at the Convention are the 
following: 

e The electric industry’s familiarity with the future 
and its needs, and how this familiarity breeds a sense 
of challenge. 

e An examination of the political and economice cli- 
mate that lies ahead for the industry. 

e What the public expects from the industry. 

e The expanded research program of the Institute. 

e A forecast of developments expected between now 
and the year 2000. 

e Research and development by manufacturers of 
electrical equipment. 

e Electric power situation in the United States and 
Russia today, and what can be expected in the foresee- 
able future. 

e The sales challenges so important to the industry’s 
future growth. 

e A report on the Institute’s Live Better Electrically 
program. 


100 
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Director of 
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e A panel discussion on financing the industry. 

e Prospects for competitive nuclear power. 

e The responsibility of today’s management for the 
managers of tomorrow. 

e Presenting a clear image to the public. 

e Progress report on the industry’s plans for the 
1964-65 World’s Fair. 

Serving on the Program Committee with Mr. Cadwell 
are C. E. Eble, President, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc.; O. T. Fitzwater, President, Indianapo- 
lis Power & Light Co.; N. R. Sutherland, President, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co.; T. H. Wharton, President, 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.; and E. H. Will, Chair- 
man of the Board, Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Mr. Cadwell, discussing the dimensions of the in- 
dustry’s future, said: 

“In a period of unceasing challenge to American 
ideals, strength, and way of life, the investor-owned 
electric utility industry continues its dynamic and 
growing assurance to the people of this nation that 
their energy needs will be met. 

“So that our Targets for Tomorrow in Electric Power 
may be better defined and our aim improved, the Pro- 
gram Committee has sought to provide illuminating 
addresses and discussions at the Convention sessions. 
We have been most fortunate in securing speakers of 
nationally recognized leadership in their fields to de- 
velop our forward-looking theme.” 

Mr. Cadwell said that “because the dimensions of our 
future are so great, and because the devotion and dedi- 
cation of so many in our industry will be vital to reali- 
zation, the Program Committee’s earnest hope is that 
an unusually large attendance... will be on hand at 
the Convention.” 

Extending a cordial invitation to the ladies to attend 
all the sessions, Mr. Cadwell asserted “their in- 
creased understanding of the industry and its future 
will be of help to us in achieving tomorrow’s goals.” 

The first general session of the Convention will be 
held at 2:30 p.m., Monday, June 5. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 6 and 7, morning sessions will be 
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held at 9:30 a.m., and afternoon sessions at 2:30 p.m. 
| meetings will be held in the Ballroom of the Wal- 
corf-Astoria. 

The Edison Award, the highest honor for the in- 

stor-owned electric utility industry, will be presented 

the fifth general session on the afternoon of June 7. 

uur companies—American Electric Power Co., Geor- 
via Power Co., Pennsylvania Electric Co., and Southern 

alifornia Edison Co.—have been nominated for this 
ward. 

At the opening session on Monday afternoon, H. C. 
“orbes, Chairman of the Board, Consolidated Edison 

o. of New York, Inc., will welcome the delegates to 
New York. Speakers at this session will include Sher- 
man R. Knapp, EEI President; Dr. E. P. Schmidt, Di- 
rector, Economic Research Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; and Andrew Heiskell, 
Chairman of the Board, Time, Inc. 

Speakers at the second general session will include 
Willis Gale, Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Co.; 
Philip Sporn, President, American Electric Power 
Co., Ine.; L. J. Linde, Director of Engineering Services, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; J. F. Young, Gen- 
eral Manager, Electric Utility Engineering Operation, 
General Electric Co.; and Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, Vice 
President in Charge of Engineering, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. At this session, there also will be a re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, and election of 
EEI directors. 

Speakers at the third general session, Tuesday after- 
noon, will include Edwin Vennard, EEI Vice President 
and Managing Director; J. K. Horton, President, 
Southern California Edison Co., and W. M. Shepherd, 
Vice President of Sales, Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
and Chairman, EEI Live Better Electrically Policy 
Committee. 

Speakers at the fourth general session, Wednesday 
morning, will include (in a panel presentation) C. B. 
Delafield, Vice President-Finance, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., moderator, and F. D. Chutter, 
Industry Specialist, Massachusetts Investors Trust.; 
W. A. Doyle, Financial Writer, New York World-Tele- 


gram & The Sun; C. C. Glavin, Vice President and 
Director, The First Boston Corp.; G. W. McKinney, Jr., 
Assistant Vice President, Irving Trust Co.; and E. 
B. White, Vice President, First National City Bank of 
New York (panel members); and Maj. Gen. K. D. 
Nichols, USA, Ret., Consulting Engineer. 

The final session, on Wednesday afternoon, will have 
as speakers R. M. Besse, President, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co.; A. L. Cole, Vice President and 
General Manager, Reader’s Digest; and E. R. Acker, 
Chairman of the Board, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp. 

Mr. Knapp’s address, “Aiming at the Future,” will 
point out that the industry has a feeling of familiarity 
with the future because investor-owned electric com- 
panies are constantly planning and building to meet 
its needs. “But this familiarity breeds a sense of chal- 
lenge, not complacency, as tomorrow’s goals come into 
clearer focus,” Mr. Knapp says. “National defense, 
conservation of resources, expansion of power systems, 
new ways of producing and using electric energy, are 
among the broad fields which will engage the highest 
levels of imagination and ability we can muster.” 

Dr. Schmidt will seek to appraise the economic cli- 
mate of the future in which the investor-owned electric 
companies will be planning, building, and operating. 
Significant developments which can be expected in the 
economy, both for the short-range and long-range out- 
look, will be presented, and consideration will be given 
to the forces within and outside the United States, 
which may produce these developments. His address 
will be titled “The Political and Economic Climate 
Ahead.” 

“Your Public—a Promise or a Paradox,” is the title 
of the address to be presented by Mr. Heiskell. He says 
what the public expects from the investor-owned utility 
industry in imaginative performance is deeds, not 
words. 

Mr. Gale, in his report on EEI’s expanded research 
program, will present the plans and purposes of this 
program, giving highlights of current projects, and an 
indication of what may be expected in the future from 
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Edison Electrics Institute’s industry-wide program. 

Mr. Sporn’s speech, “Electric Power’s Future Begins 
at 80,” will be concerned with the developments the in- 
dustry can expect between now and the year 2000, if 
it continues along the dynamic lines it has character- 
istically followed these some 80 years. “To project the 
picture for the year 2000 does not assure its realiza- 
tion,” Mr. Sporn says. “There are many serious ob- 
stacles to overcome, and the industry must be prepared 
to develop the necessary technological, economic, and 
ideological strength to meet the challenges if it is to 
fulfill the opportunities ahead.” 

“Research by Manufacturers” will be discussed by 
executives of three manufacturing companies. Mr. 
Linde, in “Future Power-Progress Report,” will give 
a brief report of how research and development expect 
to advance the field of power generation, and particu- 
larly how the field of plasma physics, and its applica- 
tions of the fourth state of matter, expect to extend 
our uses of fossil fuels. He will make a short progress 
report on research advances in thermonuclear fusion 
research for power. In “Research and Future Power 
Transmission,” Mr. Young will review areas of current 
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Washington, D.C. 


research of significance to future power transmission. 
Emphasis will be placed upon finding solutions to pres- 
ent problems now limiting continuity or economy of 
energy transportation. A few examples of new technol- 
ogy that may become of importance in a decade or two 
will also be covered. Dr. Hutcheson, in “Progress and 
Opportunities in Distribution,” will tell how research 
provides for apparatus developments and discovers new 
methods of analyses for better engineered systems. 

“Will Russia Catch Up?” is the title of the address to 
be presented by Mr. Vennard. The EEI Vice President 
says there is an interest in the variety of “gaps” 
between Russia and the United States. “It is conceded 
that we are now ahead in the field of electric power,” 
Mr. Vennard points out, “but what about the rate of 
growth? Will Russia cross us in the foreseeable future? 
What is the relation between energy use and total pro- 
ductive capacity?” An examination of trends will help 
find the answers. 

Mr. Horton in his speech, “The All-Electric Future,” 
will point out the importance of selling to the industry’s 
future. ‘““Never before have there been so many oppor- 
tunities for load-building in all markets,” Mr. Horton 
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ays. “To meet the sales challenge, top management 
3 giving major attention to selling the totally electric 
oncept. Across the nation the industry has already 
nade dramatic strides in total-electric homes, apart- 
nents, schools, and other projects.” Mr. Horton will 
iescribe outstanding examples of these, which will be 
shown on a screen. 

Mr. Shepherd, in describing the Live Better Electri- 
‘ally program, will tell the convention of the important 
forward strides made by the program in the past year. 
‘This $2.5 million leadership program of the electric 
itility industry now represents a strong $52 million 
1961 sales efforts by utility companies, electric manu- 
facturers, and other trade allies,” Mr. Shepherd will 
explain. His presentation also will feature an exciting 
new visual presentation of the latest developments of 
the program, and its effects on the consuming public. 

“Elements in the Financing of the Utility Indus- 
try’s Construction Program” is the title of the panel 
which will be moderated by Mr. Delafield. Appearing 
on the panel will be the Messrs. McKinney, Glavin, 
White, Chutter, and Doyle. The panel will explore the 
current and prospective business, political, and finan- 
cial climate, as it will influence the industry’s financial 
requirements over the near and intermediate future. 
The necessity for adequate earnings to enable the indus- 
try to compete successfully in the capital markets, 
where a world-wide shortage of investment capital may 
be expected to exist for some time in the future, will be 
examined, as will the functions of the investment and 
commercial bankers. Also, utility securities will be 
viewed through the eyes of the small investor. 

Gen. Nichols, in his talk, “Atomic Futures,” is ex- 
pected to provide the answers to such timely questions 
as: “In light of recent industry experience, what are 
the prospects, both short-range and long-range, for 
nuclear power?” and “How soon can there be nuclear 
plants in the 300,000-400,000-kw range on a competi- 
tive basis with fossil-fueled power stations, in high- 
cost fuel areas of the United States?” 

Mr. Besse will have as the title of his address, ‘“To- 
morrow’s Managers.” He says “tomorrow’s managers 
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are a prime responsibility of management today. What 
are the dimensions of the need for managers in the 
future, and what steps should be taken to develop man- 
agers for the greatly expanded investor-owned electric 
industry of tomorrow?” he asks. Mr. Cole points out 
that electric companies, like all American business en- 
terprises, tend to develop elaborate public information 
programs without first having defined clearly and sim- 
ply their corporate identities and aims in terms un- 
derstandable to the public. 

Mr. Acker, who is also Chairman, EEI World’s Fair 
Committee, and President, Power & Light Exhibit, Inc., 
will tell the entire industry—for the first time—of the 
electric industry’s plans for the 1964-65 World’s Fair. 
“With an estimated 70 million people expected to at- 
tend the Fair,” he says, “the industry has an unusual 
opportunity to demonstrate that the investor-owned 
electric companies constitute a forward-looking, dy- 
namic and essential element of the American way of 
life.” 

Following the presentation of The Edison Award, 
after the fifth general session, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 7, a business period and introduction of the new 
EEI President has been scheduled. 

The President’s Reception will be held in the Ball- 
room of the Commodore Hotel, Monday evening from 
5:30 to 7:30. 

The Ladies Luncheon and Fashion Show will be held 
at 12 noon, Tuesday, June 6, in the Ballroom of the 
Astor Hotel, followed by a sightseeing cruise around 
Manhattan Island aboard the excursion boat, “Peter 
Stuyvesant.” 

Registration facilities will be available at the en- 
trance to the Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria from 1 
p.m. to 6 p.m., Sunday, June 4; from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., Monday and Tuesday, June 5 and 6; and from 
8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., Wednesday, June 7. 

Convention badges for gentlemen are required for 
admission to all business and social functions. Pins will 
be provided for the ladies. These will be available only 
upon registration. The registration fee is $15. 

(Biographies of speakers on next page) 





A. L. COLE 
Vice President and General 
Manager, Reader's Digest 


E. R. ACKER 
Chairman of the Board, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
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Biographies of Speakers 
SHERMAN R. KNAPP 

Mr. Knapp, President of EEI, has 
been President and a director of The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. since 
1952. He joined the company in 1928 
upon graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity. He served as an engineer in 
the Operating and Sales Departments 
until 1937, when he was made man- 
ager of the New Milford district. In 
1941 he became assistant to the sales 
vice president and he was named as- 
sistant to the president in 1948. In 
1949 Mr. Knapp was elected execu- 
tive vice president. 

He is a vice president and a direc- 
tor of Yankee Atomic Electric Co., 
which is owned by a group of 11 New 
England utilities, joined together to 
construct the area’s first atomic elec- 
tric power plant. 

Mr. Knapp has been a member of 
the EEI Board of Directors and 
served on a number of Institute com- 
mittees, including the General Divi- 
sion Executive Committee. 


DR. E. P. SCHMIDT 

Dr. Schmidt has been Director of 
Economic Research for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce since 
1943. He holds degrees from North 
Central College, the University of 
Toronto and the University of Wis- 
consin, and taught economics at Mar- 
quette University, the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Oregon 
and the University of Minnesota. 

The founder and a member of the 
Conference of Business Economists, 
and a founder and a director of Auto- 
mation Shares, Inc. (mutual fund) 
he presently is editor of Economic 
Intelligence. He is the author or co- 
author of a number of books and 
pamphlets on economics. He also 
edited and is chief author of a 17- 
pamphlet economics primer, “The 
American Competitive Enterprise 
Economy,” which won the Freedoms 
Foundation George Washington 
Honor Award. 


ANDREW HEISKELL 
Mr. Heiskell is Chairman of the 
Board of Time, Inc. Born in Naples, 
he was educated in Germany, Switz- 
erland, and France. After graduation 
from the University of Paris, he 
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taught science at L’Ecole du Montcel. 
He came to America in 1935 and at- 
tended Harvard Business School for 
a year before becoming a reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 
He joined Life magazine as science 
and medicine editor in 1937, six 
months after the magazine started. 
In 1939 he became assistant general 
manager of Life, and was sent to its 
Paris office in 1940. He became gen- 
eral manager of Life upon his return 
to America in 1942, and four years 
later was named publisher. In 1949 
he became a vice president of Time, 
Inc. He was elected to the board of 
directors in 1959, and to his present 
position in 1960. 





WILLIS GALE 

Mr. Gale, who joined Common- 
wealth Edison Co. in 1937 as a vice 
president and the chief financial offi- 
cer, has Chairman and chief 
executive officer of that company 
since 1953. Mr. Gale is a member 
of the EEI Advisory Committee, and 
was recently appointed Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute’s newly formed 
Research Division. He is a director of 
Inland Steel Co., the Continental IIli- 
National Bank and Trust Co. 
and Abbott Laboratories. 

He is a trustee of Northwestern 
University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1923, and received a mas- 
ter’s degree in 1924. He 
graduate of Kent College of Law, 
Chicago, a member of the [Illinois 
Bar, and a certified public accountant. 


been 


nois 
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PHILIP SPORN 


Mr. Sporn, President of American 


Electric Power Co. since 1947, is 
widely known as an engineer and 
electric utility company executive. 


He has spent almost his entire pro- 
fessional life in the electric industry 
since his graduation from Columbia 
University in 1917. He joined the 
company in 1920, became vice presi- 
ident and chief engineer in 1934, and 
was elected executive vice president 
in 1945. He has led the company’s 
pioneering efforts in many phases of 
utility operations, generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, and utilization. 

Mr. Sporn has served on numerous 
Atomic Energy Commission Ad Hoe 
Advisory Committees, and partici- 


pated in both the 1955 and 1958 
Geneva Conferences for Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. He is a 


member of the EEI Technical Ap- 
praisal Task Force on Nuclear Power, 
a director of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, and chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Committee 
of the East Central Nuclear Group. 


L. J. LINDE 

Mr. Linde is Director of Engineer- 
ing Services of Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co., his position since the 
middle of 1960. For the previous 
three years, Mr. Linde was manager 
of C-Stellerator Associates, an Allis- 
Chalmers and Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica management and engineering or- 
ganization engaged in the manage- 
ment, design, and fabrication of the 
large Plasma Physics Laboratory of 
Princeton University. Mr. Linde’s 
present duties include responsibility 
for the basic development programs 
and the broad engineering activities 
of the Industries Group, Allis- 
Chalmers. 





J. F. YOUNG 
Mr. Young is General Manager of 
the Electric Utility Engineering Op- 
eration (EUEO), which is a com- 
ponent of General Electric’s Electric 
Utility Group. 

Mr. Young’s General Electric ¢a- 
reer spans 23 years, since his gradua- 
tion from college. He attended Lafay- 
ette College, where he received a 
degree in mechanical engineering 
with honors in 1937. 

That same year he joined General 
Electric’s engineering test program, 
and enrolled in the advanced course 
in engineering. Two years later he 
was named supervisor of the com- 
pany’s creative engineering program, 
and in 1940 was appointed adminis- 
trator of the creative engineering, 
mechanical engineering training and 
analytical consulting programs. 

In 1958 he was appointed general 
manager of GE’s general engineering 
laboratory, and in 1960 was named to 
his present position. 


DR. J. A. HUTCHESON 
Dr. Hutcheson is Vice President 
in Charge of Engineering for West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. He joined 
Westinghouse through the company’s 
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graduate student training course in 
1926, the year he was graduated from 
the University of North Dakota. 

He worked in several Westinghouse 
plants, designing radio communica- 
tion and broadcasting transmitters. 
Dr. Hutcheson became manager of 
the radio engineering department in 
1940, and under his supervision all 
the radio communication and radar 
equipment built by Westinghouse 
during World War II was designed 
and developed. 

He became director of the research 
laboratories in 1948, vice president in 
1949, and was named to his present 
position in 1955. 





EDWIN VENNARD 

Edwin Vennard is Vice President 
and Managing Director of EEI. 

He studied at Tulane University 
under an honorary scholarship, and 
received a degree in electrical and 
mechanical engineering in 1924. He 
joined the test department at General 
Electric Co. after graduation, and in 
1925 became power sales engineer for 
Gulf States Power Co., Lake Charles, 
La. The following year he accepted a 
similar position with Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport. In 
1928 he was promoted to general 
commercial manager of that com- 
pany. 

In 1983 Mr. Vennard began a 20- 
year association with the Middle 
West Utilities Co., when he joined 
that firm as head of the rate depart- 
ment. Elected a vice president of 
Middle West Service Co., the succes- 
sor company, in 1937, he had the 
responsibilities of sales advertising 
and public and employee relations. 

He was elected to the board of di- 
rectors in 1946 and was elected presi- 
dent in 1953. He held that position 
until he was selected as vice presi- 
dent and managing director of EEI 
in 1956. 


J. K. HORTON 

Mr. Horton has been President of 
the Southern California Edison Co. 
since February, 1959, following 16 
years of electric and gas utility. ex- 
perience in California. He was grad- 
uated from Stanford University in 
1936 and from Oakland College of 
Law in 1940. 
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After practicing law in San Fran- 
cisco, he joined Standard Oil Co. of 
California in 1943 as legal specialist 
in oil and gas leases. The following 
year he was elected secretary and 
legal counsel of the Pacific Public 
Service Co., a five-member holding 
company. He succeeded over the next 
eight years to executive vice presi- 
dent and president of both the hold- 
ing company and constituent operat- 
ing companies. 

Upon the merger of Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co., one of the Pacific 
Public Service operating companies, 
with Pacific Gas and Electric Co. in 
1954, Mr. Horton was elected a vice 
president of PG&E. 

Mr. Horton is a director of EEI. 


W. M. SHEPHERD 

Mr. Shepherd is Vice President of 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., and 
Chairman of the EEI Live Better 
Electrically Policy Committee. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from 
Hendrix College, and attended Pur- 
due University as a graduate student. 
He joined AP&L in 1928 as private 
secretary to the president, and served 
successively as assistant manager of 
claims and safety, director of rural 
development and safety, and director 
of industrial and rural development. 
He was elected to his present position 
in 1949. 

He has been active in numerous 
state and regional safety, economic, 
farm, charitable, and young people’s 
organizations. 


Cc. B. DELAFIELD 

Mr. Delafield, Vice President in 
Charge of Finance, Community Rela- 
tions, Advertising, and Public Infor- 
mation of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., was educated at St. 
Bernard’s School in New York, St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., and 
attended Harvard University. Leav- 
ing college, he became associated with 
Coffin and Burr, investment bankers 
in Boston and New York. From 1935 
to 1942 he was associated with Kid- 
der, Peabody and Co. In 1942 he 
joined Illinois Power Co. as assistant 
to the president, and later became a 
vice president. 

Mr. Delafield joined Consolidated 


Edison in 1946 as assistant to the 
president. He was elected assistant 
vice president in 1948 and vice presi- 
dent in 1950. 


Mr. Delafield’s activities in the Edi- 
son Electric Institute include service 
as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, chairman of the General Divi- 
sion Executive Committee, member 
of the Committee on Atomic Power, 
and member of the Special Tax Policy 
Committee. He is a director of the 
Nashua Corp. and a trustee of the 
New England Fund. 





F. D. CHUTTER 

Mr. Chutter is Industry Specialist, 
Massachusetts Investors Trust. He 
received a B.S. degree from Yale in 
1925, and his M.B.A. from the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration two years later. He 
was associated with Spencer Trask & 
Co., Standard Statistics Co. (now 
Standard & Poor’s), Brooklyn Trust 
Co., Chas. W. Scranton Co., and the 
Securities & Exchang2 Commission 
before joining Massachusetts Inves- 
tors Trust in 1943. 


W. A. DOYLE 

Mr. Doyle is Financial Writer for 
the New York World-Telegram & 
The Sun, and author of the syndi- 
cated column, “The Daily Investor.” 
Mr. Doyle, a financial reporter for 
the World-Telegram & The Sun since 
1951, was graduated from Fairleigh- 
Dickinson College with a degree in 
business administration in 1950. He 
is a past member of the board of 
governors of the New York Financial 
Writer’s Association. 


G. W. MeKINNEY, JR. 

Mr. McKinney is Assistant Vice 
President, Irving Trust Co. A former 
assistant vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Richmond, Va., 
he received his A.B. degree in 1942 
from Berea College in Kentucky. He 
was awarded his master’s degree and 
doctorate from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. McKinney is a member of 
the faculty of the Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking. 

(Continued on page 128) 











Stepped-Up Selling, Wider Markets 
Studied at KEI Sales Conference 


ETTING its sights on the future, the Institute at 
its 27th Annual Sales Conference in Chicago, 
March 20-22, presented a program aimed at main- 
taining the industry’s growth pattern of the postwar 
years. Some 1,000 electric utility company sales execu- 
tives and their guests heard speakers prominent within 
and outside the industry point out many of the chal- 
lenges, and the vast opportunities, which lie ahead. 
The sales personnel were told that the following in- 
dustry requirements are of vital importance if the 
healthy trend of the past is to be continued: 
e Stepped-up selling. 
e Expanded markets. 
e Cooperative promotion between the _ investor- 
owned electric utility companies and their allies. 
e Support of the LBE program by all EEI members. 
C. D. Lawrence, Vice President, New England Elec- 
tric System, and Chairman, EEI Sales Division Execu- 
tive Committee, delivered the opening remarks at both 
general sessions, the first on the morning of March 21 
and the second on the morning of March 22. The theme 
of the conference was “Live Better Electrically, Work 
Better Electrically, Farm Better Electrically.” 
Individual group sessions were held Tuesday after- 
noon, with L. T. Cale, Manager of Commercial Sales, 
Alabama Power Co., and Chairman, EEI Commercial 
Group, presiding at the Commercial Group session. 
L. H. Hammond, Manager of Rural Development, New 
York State Electric and Gas Co., and Chairman, EEI 
Farm Group, opened the Farm session. Virgil Marvin, 
Manager of the Rural Division, The Toledo Edison 
Co., and Chairman, EEI Farm Promotion Commit- 
tee, and L. T. Wansley, Manager, Rural Sales De- 
partment, Georgia Power Co., and Chairman, EEI 
Farm Development Committee, presided at the Farm 
Group session. A. D. Spillman, Assistant Manager, 
Sales Applications Department, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., and Chairman, EEI Industrial Power and Heating 
Group, presided at the Industrial Power and Heating 
Group session. J. H. K. Shannahan, Assistant Commer- 
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cial Vice President, American Electric Power Service 
Corp., and Chairman, EEI Residential Group, presided 
at the Residential Group session. 

The Sales Conference Program Committee was un- 
der the Chairmanship of M. R. Rodger, Middle West 
Service Co., and included the following: H. E. Cliff, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co.; E. O. George, The 
Detroit Edison Co.; A. M. Wade, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co.; and C. M. Wallace, Jr., Georgia Power Co. 

A brief review of the EEI Commercial Division com- 
mittee activities was presented at the opening general 
session by Mr. Lawrence. He declared that to maintain 
its growth record, the industry must expand the market 
wherever there is a growth potential. He cited those 
areas where saturation is low, including clothes dryers, 
air conditioners, and two-temperature refrigerators. 

The industry’s advertising, he pointed out, must 
effectively present the virtues of electricity and pro- 
mote sales when buying decisions are made. “Flame- 
less” is the key word setting electricity apart from its 
competitors, and proper exploitation of the “Flameless” 
idea is positive selling that suggests important and 
believable benefits, he said. 

“We must not let this competition be reduced to gen- 
eral name calling . . . to scare and fear promotion,” 
he warned. “This only serves to convince the customer 
of the failings of the competing products, and does 
nothing to build the market. Let’s not design our com- 
petition to hurt our competitor; let’s design it to obtain 
business for us.” 


Knapp Addresses Conference 

The sales forces of the investor-owned public utili- 
ties set them apart from government power operations, 
Sherman R. Knapp, President, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., and President, EEI, told the conference 
at the general session on March 21. “Selling marks the 
difference between a business that stimulates mutual 
growth of customer and company, and government- 
power thinking that says, ‘well, it’s here if you want 
it.” Without hard sell and soft sell, in person and in 
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rint, there would be a lot less water heaters, dryers, 
treet lights, electric blankets, and TV sets in use.” 
Mr. Knapp said that “our sales people, selected and 
‘ained to sell our product, have done a good job. But 
ave we trained them to sell our ideas and ideals?” he 
sked. “I wonder if we are using to the fullest this 
otent force for communicating to the public not only 
ur beliefs in our industry, but the facts of our na- 
ional economy.” 


The EEI President told the conference that from the 

nvestor’s viewpoint, the electric utility industry has 
yng been looked upon as a conservative investment, 

ith reasonable assurance of a satisfactory return. 
Recently, however, he pointed out, the financial experts 
have come to realize that utility common stocks have 
shown remarkable growth characteristics. 

“One factor not yet well understood even among 
economists,” Mr. Knapp said, “is that our industry has 
grown materially faster than the economy as a whole. 
As a result, our relative importance in the over-all 
economy has grown until now it has reached a point 
where the behavior of our industry can significantly 
reflect and affect our national economic activity.” 

Mr. Knapp explained that in spite of the fact that 
the industry stands much higher in public regard than 
it did several decades ago, it still has a long way to 
go to obtain the public support and understanding 
which will make it possible to eliminate the gross in- 
equities that exist in its efforts to compete with sub- 
sidized government power. “We need to increase our 
efforts particularly at the local level,” he said. 

“This load growth .. . which everyone is progres- 
sively planning for is not something that is going to 
develop all by itself,’ he warned. “Our industry has 
always taken a dynamic and aggressive attitude toward 
selling its services, and these estimates of growth 
assume the continuation of the selling attitude. You 
people who are responsible for the growth in kilowatt- 
hours have shown a great deal of ingenuity in convinc- 
ing our customers that they would be happier having 
an electric dryer... than a new divan.” 

Research is another facet of the industry which 
needs better understanding, Mr. Knapp said. “While I 
have attempted to allay the fears of those who feel 
that our industry may be becoming obsolete.in a few 
years, I do not want to give the impression that we can 
afford to be complacent.” 


Live Better Electrically Program 


EEI’s Live Better Electrically program during 1961 
will present 49 consumer advertisements in three na- 
tional magazines, which cover every economic level 
and reach 70 percent of all U. S. households, W. M. 
Shepherd, Vice President in Charge of Sales, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., and Chairman of the EEI LBE 
Policy Committee, told the conference at the March 21 
general session. 

There will be 17 ads in Life, one every three weeks; 
14 in the Saturday Evening Post, just over one per 
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month; and six in Reader’s Digest, one every two 
months. In addition, 16 ads have been scheduled for 
the builder trade magazines. 

“The Live Better Electrically management, the staff, 
and the agency have all given much thought to tele- 
vision, and how and where it might someday be em- 
ployed to get our selling messages across,” Mr. Shep- 
herd said. “We estimate that to do a job that will meas- 
ure up to our present standard, we would need more 
than a million dollars per year over and beyond the 
monies we now have, and it would mean the sacrifice 
of our magazine campaigns.” 

Adding that television is not a forgotten subject, 
Mr. Shepherd explained that “we aren’t ready for it 
at the moment, but we’re very much keeping in touch 
with its future possibilities for Live Better Elec- 
trically.” 

One of the primary purposes of the LBE program, 
he said, is to develop basic advertising themes and 
encourage utilities, manufacturers, and allies to use 
them in their own advertising. This, he told the confer- 
ence, has the effect of multiplying the investor-owned 
electric utility industry’s investment in LBE, and gives 
the electric industry a common sales theme, and a pro- 
gram of cooperative sales effort never had before. 

“It is obvious that if all the advertising strength of 
our industry can be brought to bear on this total elec- 
tric living crusade, the impact upon the public can be 
enormous,” Mr. Shepherd said. 

The combined advertising budget of the Institute, 
manufacturers, and local investor-owned utilities for 
1961 will total more than $53 million, Mr. Shepherd 
told the conference. 


Sproul Proposes Wider Approach 


A proposal that the industry mobilize its resources 
to expand the total electric living approach to include 
the entire building construction industry was made 
by W. W. Sproul, Jr., Vice President, Westinghouse 
Corp., at the March 22 general session. 

“Today, we are cooperatively organized to promote 
the total electric concept to all markets except one,” 
he stated. “The Live Better Electrically program, to- 
gether with its Medallion Home program, carries our 
message to homeowners and builders; the Industrial 
Electrification Council is organized to approach our in- 
dustrial market. The Farm Better Electrically program 
is breathing new life into the total electric farming 
idea.” 

Mr. Sproul pointed out that “we have no compre- 
hensive approach to the commercial market.” He sug- 
gested that it was time to sell total electric to the 
commercial customers—including apartments, schools, 
office and public buildings, along with all commercial 
buildings.” 


He proposed a national organization of utilities and 
allies, similar in spirit to the IEC, to convince every 
important segment of the construction and moderniza- 
tion market of the benefits of the total electric concept. 
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Figure 1 


“Today Americans are quick to abandon the old for 
something new and better,” he told the sales personnel. 

The combined efforts of the utilities, associations, 
and manufacturers in the past two years have added 
some 250,000 electrically heated homes in the nation, 
Mr. Sproul said. 


Vennard says Continued Growth Is a Must 


Continued growth of the electric power industry is a 
must if America is to retain her present eminent posi- 
tion in the world, Edwin Vennard, Vice President and 
Managing Director of EEI, told the conference at the 
March 22 general session. “Whether our industry lives 
up to its illustrious past is a matter that is largely up 
to us.” 

Pointing out that the growth of electric energy dur- 
ing the postwar years has averaged 8.1 percent per 
year (Fig. 1), he said this was about 2'% times the 
rate of growth of Gross National Product (GNP). 

“This growth didn’t just happen,” he asserted. “It 
took a lot of hard selling. Our salesmen had to demon- 
strate to the industry the many ways electric energy 
can be used to drive machines more economically. They 
had to show how a worker could improve his output by 
means of a motor-driven machine in his hand. We dem- 
onstrated to customers in the home and on the farm 
the many ways to use economical electric energy to 
relieve drudgery, ease household tasks, and to beautify 
homes.” 

As a result of industry growth and technical prog- 
ress, our engineers have been able to make profitable 
use of larger and larger generators, Mr. Vennard said. 
“The use of higher temperatures and pressures has 
resulted in higher efficiency. We have gone to higher 
transmission voltages in developing the nation’s inter- 
connected systems and power pools.” 


Mr. Vennard pointed out that the combination of these 
many factors has enabled the industry to hold down the 
unit investment per kilowatt of capacity, despite rising 
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Figure 2 


costs of material, supplies, and labor. The end result, 
he added, has been a constant decrease in the average 
price per kilowatt-hour of residential electricity, in 
contrast to a substantial increase in the cost of living. 
The three factors contributing a great deal to this de- 
crease in average price, he said, were: the improve- 
ment in efficiency of production, increased sales, and 
good regulation. 

Citing the trend of total use of electric energy in this 
country between 1930 and 1960, Mr. Vennard said it 
showed the results of aggressive selling programs of 
the past. Likewise, the forecast of 576 million kw of 
capability and the 501 million kw of demand made for 
1980 assumes that the effective salesmanship will con- 
tinue, he told the conference. 

As new marketing opportunities develop, Mr. Ven- 
nard declared, the industry must continue to adapt its 
sales techniques to them. “It has done this successfully 
in the past, with gratifying results. During the ’20’s 
and ’30’s, for example, we relied heavily upon personal 
calls to make our sales. We didn’t have then the various 
effective avenues for mass selling. Today, the trend is 
toward the whole mass-selling concept, with the coop- 
eration of our many allies. We sell the electric kitchen, 
the electric laundry, the electric home, the Medallion 
Home. Even today that concept is expanding. We are 
selling the all-electric apartment building, the all- 
electric subdivision, the all-electric community.” 

He told the conference that we have the new and 
exciting fields of heating and cooling, air purification, 
and humidity control, and the ever-expanding number 
of new uses of electricity for the home, in addition to 
increased use through the expansion of existing uses. 


Through the Institute the industry is conducting a 
very important and aggressive national selling activity 
in the Live Better Electrically program, the EEI Man- 
aging Director said, and through its leadership in this 
area the industry finds its allies doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling the effort. He said local sales programs— 
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Figure 3 


for example, promotion of the Medallion Home concept 
—are more effective by reason of the national effort. 

Mr. Vennard said the new investment in power faci- 
lities has averaged, over the last seven years, about 
$3.2 billion per year (Fig. 2). This is on the average 
about 10 percent of all new construction of all business 
in America, he asserted, and is a large factor contri- 
buting to the growth and improvement in American 
economy. 

This new investment each year is equivalent to about 
one and one-half times the power investment of TVA, 
he said, and it is like building one and one-half new 
TVA’s every year (Fig. 3). This industry is the leader 
in terms of both plant and equipment spending, and 
capital investment (Fig. 4), Mr. Vennard said. 

He cited the Better Light Better Sight activity and 
the Industrial Electrification Council as two of the 
many other efforts going forward on a national basis, 
which in turn, help the individual company in meeting 
its local objectives. 

The continued growth of the electric power industry 
—determining if America retains her present position 
of eminence—is a real challenge, and one that is 
worthy of the highest effort, Mr. Vennard told the in- 
dustry’s sales personnel. “As we meet it, we will be 
helping to keep our industry strong and vigorous; 
keeping America’s production wheels turning—keeping 
America strong.” 


Commercial Group Session 


Commercial electric cooking has grown up and ma- 
tured in the last decade, Murray Joslin, Vice President 
in Charge of Sales, Commonwealth Edison Co., told 
the Commercial Group meeting on March 21. He said 
the commercial cooking load on the nation’s utility 
lines had increased from some 1,000,000 kilowatts in 
1950 to about 9.5 million kw in 1959, representing an 
annual revenue of $228 million. 

Commonwealth Edison’s estimated annual revenue 
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Figure 4 


from more than 100,000 kw installed in the last four 
years is over $2.3 million dollars, Mr. Joslin said. 

He cited a 10-point program which his company uses 
in promoting commercial cooking, as follows: 

e Support of top management—lIt is of paramount 
importance that the company must want to sell electric 
cooking year-round, and year after year. There must be 
support of the company’s top management, from the 
chairman down to the men on the “firing line.” 

e Know your equipment—Keep informed on all new 
developments. Know the competition and the competi- 
tor’s equipment well. 

e Sales training—It is important that full-time 
cooking equipment specialists be carefully selected and 
trained. 

e Demonstrations—By installing equipment in cus- 
tomers’ places of business, they are encouraged to use 
the equipment for several weeks, instead of having 
them see a hit-and-run demonstration. Under this pro- 
gram, sales have resulted for Commonwealth Edison 
in eight out of 10 demonstrations. 

e Contests—Competition between divisions with 
prizes for the winners has been very successful. 

e Sustained programs—The cooking program is a 
12-month activity. It has been found that short-term 
programs do not succeed, where long-term selling is 
required. 

e Sales presentations—On some occasions it is nec- 
essary to prepare written sales presentations for large, 
individual customers. These include evaluation of the 
amount and type of equipment needed; estimated 
monthly operating cost; and benefits and advantages 
of an all-electric kitchen. 

e Food service fairs—Once a year each of the com- 
pany’s divisions conducts a food service fair in coopera- 
tion with equipment manufacturers and food suppliers. 
Added attractions, such as a name chef, help attract 
crowds. 

e Follow-up—After the equipment has been in- 
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Qe 
Call your electrical contractor, electrical league or power company 


This is one of the ads the National Wiring Bureau is using 
in national business magazines to tell the reader at a glance 
how a greater use of electricity can be of benefit to him. 


stalled, it is vital to call back for a use-and-care dem- 
onstration on the new equipment. 

e Advertising—The commercial cooking program is 
augmented with consumer advertising in local news- 
papers and local restaurant association magazines. 
EEI mailers are used, and this year Commonwealth 
Edison will advertise in an area architectural publica- 
tion. 

Also at the Commercial Group session, J. F. Biggi, 
Manager of the National Wiring Bureau, and Porter 
Henry, Jr., President, Porter Henry & Co., discussed 
the “Keep Pace Electrically” theme adopted by the 
NWB one year ago to promote greater use of electricity 
in commercial buildings. 

In this past year, they pointed out, there has been a 
favorable reaction to and growing acceptance of the 
program. They said that: 

e The electrical trade press has provided excellent 
coverage of the program. 

e Some two dozen manufacturers have incorporated 
the logo in their advertising to industry allies and cus- 
tomers. 

e Sales of the bureau’s commercial promotional 
materials to utilities and contractors have exceeded all 
previous records. 
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e Individual electrical contractors, contractor asso- 
ciations, leagues, and power companies have partici- 
pated in the use of the commercial program to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

They announced that an enlarged advertising cam- 
paign will extend the recognition of the “Keep Pace 
Electrically” emblem to 1.5 million businessmen who 
regularly read Business Week, Nation’s Business, and 
Today’s Business. The schedule for 1961 consists of 
full-page ads on commercial electrical modernization, 
carrying a sales message for the entire industry. 

To help electrical contractors take advantage of the 
“Keep Pace Electrically” advertising, the bureau has 
prepared a Commercial Wiring Profit Workshop. This 
material is complete with training kit, including guides, 
visual training aids, and handout materials, which can 
be used by the local sponscring group. It also contains 
material for a six-hour training program. 


Farm Group Session 


C. A. Snavely, Executive Vice President, Illinois Re- 
tail Farm Equipment Association, told the Farm Group 
session on March 21, that: farm equipment must solve 
a human need; it must release the farm family from 
drudgery; it must lower farm operating costs and in- 
crease production; and it must give farm people more 
time for leisure and opportunity to raise still higher 
the standard of living on the American farm 

Discussing the materials handling field, he said this 
was the farmer’s big problem, and the big opportunity 
for the electric industry. 

“Tt has been shown that farmers in an average year 
handle the following tonnages: hay, 100 million tons 
(if all of our steel mills in this country run at top ca- 
pacity, they can produce about 100 million tons of steel 
a year); silage, 80 million tons; feed grains, 150 mil- 
lion tons; milk, 60 million tons. Even eggs run three to 
four million tons.a year. This is a lot of handling—a 
lot of tonnage—and a real challenge to your industry, 
the power supplier for much of it, but much of it re 
quiring some top grade engineering,” he said. 

Opportunities for the use of electricity in materials 
handling on the farm are unlimited, Mr. Snavely said. 
He warned, however, that the right people must be en- 
gaged in this business. “I strongly believe that you 
and our dealers—working together as a team—can 
bring this to pass and to success much quicker than 
could have been possible in the early days of farm 
mechanization.” 


Industrial Power and Heating Group Session 

“Blectric Comfort Heating for Industry,” an ad- 
dress by J. C. Zeiler, Systems Supervisor, Commer- 
cial and Industrial Sales, Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Co., was presented before the Industrial Power and 
Heating Group session, March 21. 

Mr. Zeiler said the 1,000,000th electric-heated home 
soon will become a reality for the investor-owned elec- 
tric utility industry. “Electric heating has aroused 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Survey Indicates Annual Usage 


of Lighting in Home Averages 894 Kwhr 


‘A \HE annual average use per residential 
customer for lighting is 854 kilowatt- 
hours (Fig. 1), averaging 21.8 percent 

of the total residential electrical usage, a sur- 

vey made by General Electric Co., with the 
cooperation of Middle West Service Co., has 
indicated. 

Preliminary results of the National Survey 
of Residential Lighting Loads undertaken by 
GE and the service company were announced 
by H. F. G. Main, Chairman, Load Research 
Committee, the Association of Edison I]lumi- 
nating Cos., at EEI’s 27th Annual Sales Con- 
ference in Chicago, March 21. 

If the 21.8 percent lighting segment is as- 
sumed to be the basic non-competitive load in 
the home and uses the initial blocks of the rate 
structure, Mr. Main said, it can be shown that 
lighting contributes about 35 percent ofthe 
utilities’ residential revenue (Fig. 2). 


A Question Mark 

“From the point of view of the electric utili- 
ties,’ Mr. Main told the Residential Group 
meeting, “the characteristics of the residential 
lighting load have been a big question mark 
throughout the years because of the difficulty 
of separating the lighting from the other resi- 
dential load . . . Now, at long last, something 
has been done about it.” 

Mr. Main, who is Manager, Business Re- 
search, for the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
said Middle West Service cooperated with 22 
utilities to secure metered test data from 124 
homes located all over the country (Fig. 3). 
The Load Research Committee of AEIC under- 
took the analysis of the data. 

The 22 utilities each selected test homes 
in their service areas, using homes with 1000- 
8000 kwhr total annual use. The data were 
analyzed in four categories. 

“This report,” Mr. Main stated, “is the first 
of a series which will give the entire industry 
facts which it has never had before.” 

He added that the survey is significant for 
three reasons: 
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e It is the first time residential lighting has 
beerf’*tompletely separated from the rest of the 
home load, and accurately and continuously 
metered for a year (Fig. 4). 

e@ It is the first time that the characteristics 
of a segment of electrical load have been deter- 
mined on a nation-wide basis. 

e It is the first time that a group of utilities 
has ever participated in a major load study on 
a uniform basis. (Generally, the only data 
available to the Load Research Committee for 
analysis have been obtained from tests by in- 
dividual companies for their own purposes. ) 

The group load factor for the two-week test 
period, Dec. 22 to Jan. 4, was 35 percent, Mr. 
Main pointed out, while the annual group load 
factor for lighting (based on group average 
weekday maximum demands) was somewhat 
less than 20 percent, showing improvement as 
annual lighting use increased. 

The average test home had 5.5 rooms, 1048 
square feet of space, and 3.8 inhabitants (Fig. 
5). It also had 30.5 bulbs, averaging 82.6 watts. 
With Christmas lights, the average wattage 
was 2687 (Fig. 6). 

Summer demands were substantially less 
than those in winter, indicating that lighting 
is an attractive load in areas where air cooling 
in summer is producing class and system peak 
loads. 

(The values for four groups of customers, 
arranged in ascending order of annual kwhr 
use for lighting, as well as the values for all 
groups combined—the overall averages—are 
shown in Table I. Table II contains certain 
values from Table I for the highest and lowest 
lighting use groups, and the difference between 
them. ) 

The values for each group (Table 1) increase 
as the annual lighting use increases, except 
for the relationships between floor space and 
persons, Mr. Main pointed out. “That is to 
say, the number of rooms and floor space, the 
number of persons, the number of lamps, and 
lamp wattage all affect the annual kilowatt- 
hours used for lighting.” 
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Figure 3 


lighting load is higher in the high-use group, not only 
because the houses are larger, but also because the 
lighting intensity, or watts per square foot, are higher. 
Since we can’t do anything about the size of the house, 
let’s see how important the intensity factor is. 

“Line 9 of Table II shows that the high-group houses 
averaged 1367 square feet and the low-group 863, for 

a difference of 504 square feet. From lines 12, 13 and 
aur 14, we can add up the intensities in both living and 
non-living areas to 2.564 watts per square foot for the 
high-use group and 2.104 for the low-use group, giving 
us a difference of .46 watts per square foot in lighting 
intensity. 

“If we assume that all of the 504 additional square 
feet had the maximum intensity of 2.564 watts per 
square foot, we would have a wattage increase of 
504 times 2.564, or 1290 watts. On the other hand, if 
the additional space went in at the low intensity of 
2.104 watts per square foot, the wattage increase would 
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Figure 2 


He further explained: “Neither the electric utility 
nor the manufacturer of electric lighting equipment 
can have much, if any, control over the size of houses 


people live in, or the size of their families. That leaves 
us the number of lamps, lamp wattage and light inten- 
sity to work on. 


be only 1058. Actually, the real effect of the dwelling 
size lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
“The effect of increased intensity can be evaluated 


“First of all... the data in Table I shows that the in like manner by assuming that the .46 watts per 


TABLE I—CUSTOMER DATA By GROUPS OF ANNUAL KILOWATT-HOUR LIGHTING USE 


All Groups 

















Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Combined 

Connected Lamp Wattage: 
z. Excluding Christmas Lighting............. 1,819 2,020 2,751 3,502 2,523 
ee Including Christmas Lighting.............. 1,847 2,151 2,874 3,877 2,683 

Annual Kilowatt-hour Use: 
(| acne RS ane ee 7 359 577 886 1,595 854 
4. LE ES eve eer ere ar 1,596 3,232 3,089 4,275 3,058 
5. PMU a hierar stench sya atk co ave ane onsen 1A Batts asaicw. i 1,955 3,849 3,975 5,870 3,912 
6. Annual Lighting Maximum Demand—Watts.. 795 1,016 1,229 2,017 1,264 
i. Kilowatt-hour per Kilowatt... ........cssce 452 568 721 791 636 
a OE a 2 rr ; 24.1 25.5 33.4 39.1 30.5 
2 Picer Bren, Square Feet............0.5. 863 860 1,101 367 1,048 
Ne IESE EU OIIIG 56/004 5.5.5 os eas we e's 44d dea 5.0 5.0 5.8 6.4 5.5 
PL. PRUE GE PT OMNODE. |. a ose-cca sac ecs aan 2.9 3.5 3.8 4.8 3.8 
12. Watts per Lamp...... ed acre hes ee 75.4 79.4 82.3 89.5 82.6 
io. Watts per Sauare- Foot... oi6cccce cease os cen 1.52 1.57 1.72 1.76 1.66 
Ee ONS OE ERB OND oo: car cpeiciene dae. cs wap eeeea By 1.4 1.5 1.3 1.5 
a5: Square Feet per Person... .. 0: ...00s000. 297.3 246.7 291.7 282.4 279.3 
16. Kilowatt-hour per Person............:sse00: 124 166 235 330 228 
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Figure 4 


square foot increase applied only to the square foot 
area of the lowest-use group for a wattage gain of 
863 times .46, or 397 watts. Conversely, we could apply 
the .46 watts per square foot to the area of the high- 
use group and obtain a wattage gain of 629. Again, the 
actual effect of lighting intensity is somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

“In either case, it is apparent that the influence of 
the lighting intensity on the total 1638 wattage differ- 
ence between the high and low-use groups is roughly 
30 percent. 

“Lighting intensity can be increased by additional 
lamps, higher wattage lamps, or both, and .. . addi- 
tional lamps and higher wattages will result in in- 
creased kilowatt-hour use... It should certainly be of 
interest to know how much each of these component 
parts contributes to the overall increase in use. 

“Line 10 of Table II shows... that the high group 
homes had 39.1 lamp bulbs, the low group had 24.1, 
and the difference was 15 lamps. From line 11, we note 
that the high group averaged 84.5 watts per lamp while 
the low group was only 75.4, for a difference of 14.1 
watts per lamp. 

“We could assume that all of the 15 additional lamps 
averaged 89.5 watts for a total of 1343 watts—or 
they might have averaged 75.4 watts for a total of 
1131 watts. However, the real effect of these additional 
lamps was somewhere between these outside points. 

“We could determine the effect of larger ‘bulbs by 
assuming that the 14.1 watts per bulb increase applied 
to all 39.1 bulbs of the high group for a total wattage 
increase of 14.1 times 39.1, or 552 watts. On the other 
hand, this 14.1 watt per lamp increase could have ap- 
plied only to 24.1 lamps of the low group for an in- 
crease of only 340 watts. Again, the real effect of larger 
bulbs is somewhere in this ‘in-between’ area. 

“So it is obvious that about 70 percent of the over-all 
wattage increase is due to increasing the number of 
lamps and about 30 percent to higher lamp wattages. 

“The results of this survey will give us something we 
can really get our teeth into,’ Mr. Main told the Resi- 
dential Group session. “Load data from these test 
homes will give the electric utility industry much- 
needed information on the effects of selling better 
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lighting; how better lighting affects a family’s lighting 
use; and the extent to which utilities should promote 
Light for Living.” 


TABLE II—COMPARISON OF CUSTOMER DATA BETWEEN 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST ANNUAL KILOWATT-HOUR 
LIGHTING USE GROUPS 


High Low 
Group 1 Group 2 Difference 


Connected Lamp Wattage: 



































1. ho ae 2,403 1,315 1,088 
=. Non-Living Area ..... 1,099 504 595 
3. Excluding Christmas 
BP ee 3,502 1,819 1,683 
4. Christmas Lighting ... 375 28 347 
5. ee ee 3,877 1,847 2,030 
Annual Kilowatt-hour Use: 
6. a ee ae 1,595 359 1,236 
i Non-Lighting ........ 4,275 1,596 2,679 
Ss. AOU athe seis one via al Sa 5,870 1,955 3,915 
9. Floor Area, Square Feet 1,367 863 504 
10. Number of lamps...... 39.1 24.1 15.0 
Lai: Watts per lamp....... 89.5 75.4 14,1 
Watts per Square Foot: 
12 Living Area ......... 1.76 1.52 .24 
13 Non-Living Area ..... 804 .584 22 
14. St Ose io wad wces 2.564 2.104 46 
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Sales Promotion 


Awards Made 
to 13 Utilities 


ALES Promotion Awards were presented by EEI 
S to 13 member companies at the Institute’s 27th 
Annual Sales Conference in Chicago, March. 20-22, 
for outstanding promotions in 1960 in four categories 





A. M. Wade, center, Chairman of the EEl Awards Committee, is 
shown with members of winning companies in the 1960 EEI Resi- 
dential Sales Promotion Awards competition. From left are: Nile 
Stiffler, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Class B Award; Mrs. 
Marguerite Fenner, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Class A; Mr. 
Wade; H. H. Orr, Duke Power Co., Class A; and R. N. Robertson, 
Florida Power Corp., Class B. Awards were given at Conference. 





Members of companies which won EE] Commercial Sales Promo- 
tion Awards are from left: L. T. Cale, Alabama Power Co., Class 
A; J. M. Williams, Central Power and Light Co., Class B; Mr. 
Wade; L. B. Resler, Ohio Power Co., Class A; and N. W. Foy, 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., which also won Class B award. 





Members of companies which won EEIl Farm Sales Promotion 
Awards are from left: H. J. Sowders, The Dayton Power & Light 
Co., Class B; R. F. Hartenstein, Ohio Edison Co., Class B; Mr. 
Wade; M. B. Penn, Alabama Power Co., Class A; and Wayne 
Russell, Wisconsin Power and Light Co., winner of Class A award. 
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—Residential Market Sales, Commercial Market Sales, 
Industrial Market Sales, and Farm Market Sales. 

Alabama Power Co. was the only utility to receive 
awards in three different categories. It was cited for 
promotions in the Class A divisions (300,000 or more 
customers) of the Commercial, Farm, and Industrial 
Market categories of the competition. 

The only other company to win more than one award 
was Jersey Central Power & Light Co., which received 
Class B division (less than 300,000 customers) awards 
in the Commercial and Industrial Market categories. 

Presentation of the awards was made by A. M. 
Wade, Sales Vice President, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., and Chairman, EEI Awards Committee, 
March 21, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Class A and Class B divisions of each category, ex- 
cept Farm Market, are based on the number of cus- 
tomers served by the company, with those having more 
than 300,000 included in the Class A division, and those 
having less included in the Class B division. In the 
Farm Market category, Class A division is determined 
by those companies having 30,000 or more farm cus- 
tomers, with those having less included in the Class B 
division. 

The complete list of winners is as follows: 

Residential Market Awards 

Class A, individual promotion, Duke Power Co.; 
over-all promotion, Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; Class 
B, individual promotion, Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Co.; over-all promotion, Florida Power Corp. 


Commercial Market Awards 
Class A, individual promotion, Ohio Power Co.; over- 
all promotion, Alabama Power Co.; Class B, individual 
promotion, Central Power and Light Co.; over-all pro- 
motion, Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 


Farm Market Awards 
Class A, individual promotion, Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co.; over-all promotion, Alabama Power Co.; 
Class B, individual promotion, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co.; over-all promotion, Ohio Edison Co. 


Industrial Market Awards 
Class A, individual promotion, West Penn Power 
Co.; over-all promotion, Alabama Power Co.; Class B, 
individual promotion, The Toledo Edison Co.; over-all 
promotion, Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 





Members of companies which won EEI Industrial Sales Promotion 
Awards are from left: F. F. Dickmann, West Penn Power Co., 
Class A; W. H. Steinhauer, The Toledo Edison Co., Class B; Mr. 
Wade; H. C. Gause, Alabama Power Co., Class A; and E. J. 
Van Deusen, Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Class B winner. 
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By Sherman R. Knapp 
President, Edison Electric Institute 


and President, The Connecticut Light and Power Co. 


F the many problems which are of concern to 
Q today’s managers of the electric power industry, 

one of the most serious has to do with the future 
manpower which our industry is going to need. 

The growth pattern for the past several decades has 
been one of doubling every 10 years. Our estimates 
indicate that this pattern will continue for at least 
the next 20 or 25 years. The assets of the investor- 
owned utility business now total more than $50 billion, 
and we are spending money for additions and better- 
ments at the rate of about $3.5 billion a year at the 
present time. By the end of this decade, our assets 
will be more than $100 billion, and annual construc- 
tion expenditures will be running at the rate of more 
than $6 billion annually. By 1980, total assets should 
amount to more than $200 billion, and the annual ex- 
penditure for construction will be at the rate of $12 
billion per year. These figures, in themselves, explain 
why the availability of well-trained manpower of a 


An address before the American Power Conference 23rd Annual Meet- 
ing Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1961. 
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high caliber is essential to our industry if we are going 
to fulfill adequately and efficiently our responsibilities 
to our customers and the public in general. 

There are, however, reasons in addition to just the 
magnitude of the job ahead, which cause us to do a 
considerable amount of viewing with alarm. For one 
thing, the depression gap is beginning to catch up with 
us. I was fortunate in graduating from college as an 
electrical engineer in 1928, which gave me two or three 
years head start before we felt the full impact of the 
depression. As you know, the hiring rate in all industry 
dropped off markedly during the 1930’s, and now we are 
going to have to catch up. 


Competition of Glamour Industries 


Another reason why the utility industry is finding 
the manpower situation tougher than might be ex- 
pected is because of the glamour industries born of the 
war, which have succeeded in attracting the major por- 
tion of recent engineering and scientific graduates. 
Chemistry, physics, electronics, atomic energy, and the 
space age all have contributed to making the image of 
the electric utility industry rather humdrum in the 
minds of today’s graduates. That leads to the questions: 
Can we compete for tomorrow’s brains? What do we 
have to offer that will attract the kind of talent we 
need? 

In these days of uncertainty, perhaps the basic sta- 
bility of the electric utility business is one of the most 
attractive features of our business. It is well known 
that today’s graduates are very much concerned with 
pension plans, life insurance, hospitalization, and all 
the other fringe benefits. We have all those, of course, 
and we also have the attraction that our industry 
comes closer to being depression-proof than almost any 
other. Is this matter of security really as important as 
it seems? 

On February 11, I attended the annual dinner cele- 
brating Edison’s birthday, which this year was held in 
Philadelphia. I sat next to Dr. A. Creese, President of 
Drexel Institute, and we got into a discussion concern- 
ing the apparent interest of recent graduates in the 
things I have mentioned. It was Dr. Creese’s feeling 
that the boys being interviewed for jobs asked about 
these things because they knew the interviewers came 
to them loaded with all sorts of information about the 
superiority of their pension plans and the other fringe 
benefits. The boys had learned from their classmates 
the previous year that it was smart to ask the inter- 
viewers about the things the interviewers wanted to 
talk about. Dr. Creese felt that if an interviewer would 
talk to prospective job applicants about the challenge 
of the job and forget about job security, he would get 
a good response from the higher caliber men. Whether 
this view is entirely sound I am not prepared to say, 
but it is something with which we might experiment. 

I am convinced that young people are at least in- 
terested in the challenges which the job may hold in 
the future. In this connection, I remember an indoc- 
trination meeting which I attended as a freshman in 
electrical engineering at Cornell in the fall of 1923, 
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almost 40 years ago. At the conclusion of Prof. Vladi- 
mir Karepettoff’s talk to us, one of the freshmen asked 
him if he thought electric power would ever be trans- 
mitted by radio. He answered, “No, I do not think so 
because I think the power companies will always want 
to know where to send the bill.” In addition to being 
a world-famous engineer, Prof. Karepettoff obviously 
had a good instinct for business. 

In spite of the fact that the electric power industry 
can no longer be considered a new industry, it is still 
very much in the growth category. This means that 
there are continually new problems arising which need 
to be solved. For the last several years there has been 
an increasing amount of research work done by the 
industry as a whole, under the sponsorship of the EEI 
Research Projects Committee. This has been in addi- 
tion to the many projects carried on by individual com- 
panies or groups of companies. Last fall, in recognition 
of the increasing interest in industry research, EE] 
established a separate Research Division under the 
Chairmanship of Willis Gale, Chairman of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. At present, some 19 projects are 
being worked on, including such things as galloping 
conductors, extra-high voltage cable, flue gas contami- 
nants, fly ash utilization, and tree-growth control. This 
last item may seem to be out of place, but its impor- 
tance is apparent when I tell you that in The Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Co. alone, we spend close to a 
million dollars a year to keep our distribution lines 
reasonably free from interference due to trees. Since 
our company represents less than 1 percent of the in- 
dustry, the total amount spent in this category is truly 
staggering. Anything that can be developed to control 
tree growth under our lines without injury to looks or 
health will materially reduce our annual operating 
costs. 


Dream or Reality? 


Another project which is receiving considerable at- 
tention is a continuous review of the work being done 
by a number of manufacturers in the field of direct 
conversion of heat to electric power. Last year an 
article appeared in the July-August issue of The Har- 
vard Business Review entitled, “Marketing Myopia,” 
by Theodore Levitt. He talks about a number of things, 
one of which is of particular interest to us: 

“This is another one of those supposedly ‘no-substi- 
tute’ products that has been enthroned on a pedestal 
of invincible growth. When the incandescent lamp came 
along, kerosene lights were finished. Later the water 
wheel and the steam engine were cut to ribbons by the 
flexibility, reliability, simplicity, and just plain easy 
availability of electric motors. The prosperity of elec- 
tric utilities continues to wax extravagant as the home 
is converted into a museum of electric gadgetry. How 
can anybody miss by investing in utilities, with no 
competition, nothing but growth ahead? 

“But a second look is not quite so comforting. A score 
of non-utility companies are well advanced toward de- 
veloping 4 powerful chemical fuel cell which could sit 
in some hidden closet of every home silently ticking off 
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electric power. The electric lines that vulgarize so many 
neighborhoods will be eliminated. So will the endless 
demolition of streets and service interruptions during 
storms. Also on the horizon is solar energy, again 
pioneered by non-utility companies. 

“Who says that the utilities have no competition? 
They may be natural monopolies now, but tomorrow 
they may be natural deaths. To avoid this prospect, 
they too will have to develop fuel cells, solar energy, 
and other power sources. To survive, they themselves 
will have to plot the obsolescence of what now produces 
their livelihood.” 

Just this last January, I received the following letter 
from a Mrs. Frederick Canter, who lives in New Haven. 
She says: 

January 23, 1961 

“Mr. Sherman Knapp, President 

Connecticut Light and Power Company 

Berlin, Connecticut 

Dear Sir: 

“My husband and I own 400 shares of stock in 
Connecticut Light and Power Company, and firmly 
believe in the future growth of electric utilities. It 
is this belief that impels me to write to you. Recently, 
I read an article taken from Kiplinger Magazine 
which states that in the next 15 years households 
will be powered by fuel cells instead of today’s power 
methods. How will this affect your company? Will 
you research and market these fuel cells or have we 
invested in the horse and buggy while someone else 
makes the automobile? 

Sincerely, 
Elayne S. Canter 
(Mrs.) Frederick J. Canter” 

A few weeks ago I was attending a meeting in 
Southern California, and while I was there I saw a 
full-page ad in one of the Los Angeles newspapers, 
published by the Southern Counties Gas Co. of Califor- 
nia. The principal lead for this ad said: 

“You’ll see the day when natural gas can run every- 
thing in your home!” 

The ad then described the various devices we have 
heard about recently for converting heat energy di- 
rectly to electric energy, and pointed out that with the 
advent of these devices, all the electric power that is 
needed in the home could be supplied by the heat of 
combustion of natural gas, presumably in some fittle 
black box in the hidden closet which Mr. Levitt refers 
to. 

I can agree with much that Mr. Levitt says, but I 
would like to comment on his concept of the gadget in 
some hidden closet of every home, silently ticking off 
electric power. This is technically a possibility, but 
there are a number of reasons why I think that the day 
is a long way off when the little black box in the back 
closet is going to supply all the electric power needed 
in the home. The greatest hurdle that such a scheme 
has to contend with in upsetting the existing system 
of electricity supply is an item that all people in the 
utility business are well aware of—namely, diversity 
factor. For instance, it would take a gadget having a 
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capacity of 10 kilowatts in order to supply the electric 
range of an individual home. On the other hand, it only 
takes 60 kw of central-station capacity to supply 100 
electric ranges on our distribution lines. This is only 
six-tenths of 1 kw per range, or one-sixteenth as much 
as the 10-kw capacity of the home generator, which 
would be required to serve the individual range. This 
factor of diversity exists with practically every appli- 
cation of electricity in the home. Its over-all effect is 
that the total generating capacity provided at the 
central station is only a fraction of the total capacity 
which would have to be provided by all the little black 
boxes. 


An Important Hurdle 


Another important hurdle for the individual home 
supply of electricity is the relation between cost per 
kilowatt of capacity and size of the generator. In prac- 
tically all devices which we know of, or can conceive 
of today, the unit cost varies inversely to size. This 
is clearly evident in our conventional steam turbines, 
and is an important reason for the increasing use of 
larger and larger turbogenerators. It is likewise evi- 
dent that in order to make atomic energy competitive 
with fossil fuels as a means of generating electricity, 
we must think in terms of large installations in the 
order of one-half million kw or better. 

The combination of diversity and cost-size relation- 
ship constitutes the primary reason why we need not 
be concerned in the near future about our electricity 
supply systems becoming obsolete. There is still an- 
other reason which seems to me to be worth keeping 
in mind and may prove to be controlling. Last Decem- 
ber I witnessed a demonstration of a magnetohydro- 
dynamic generator at the Avco Laboratories at Everett, 
Mass., outside of Boston. This device is a means of 
generating electricity by forcing hot gases at a tem- 
perature of about 5300F through a magnetic field. 
Whereas the thermal efficiency of conventional steam 
turbines has an upper limit of about 40 percent, the 
magnetohydrodynamic generator offers the possibility 
of reaching a thermal efficiency of perhaps as high as 
75 percent. It is evident, however, that this device is 
not a simple one like a storage battery, and I seriously 
question whether many house owners are going to want 
to play with that kind of a black box. If the MHD 
principle proves economically practical, it will probably 
be used in large sizes in central stations, and will con- 
stitute a further improvement within our present con- 
cept of power supply. 

In view of what I have said, it appears that the dire 
forebodings contained in Theodore Levitt’s article in 
The Harvard Business Review are not wholly realistic, 
and that Mrs. Canter’s apprehensions are ill-founded. 
This does not mean, however, that we can rest on our 
oars. It may be that there are other developments in- 
cubating in the minds of inventive people, or currently 
undergoing laboratory tests which will pose a more 
serious challenge to our established methods of opera- 
tion. We must be continuously alert to this type of 
challenge, intelligent enough to investigate it thor- 
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oughly and objectively, and flexible enough to adapt our 
methods to the changing technology of the time in 
which we live. 

Another area where our industry stands to gain 
much from developments that can only result from 
extensive research is the storage battery. The electric 
automobile, which is now making a serious comeback, 
offers tremendous load-building possibilities. It can 
never be a great success, however, until we can find a 
means of materially improving the power-weight ratio. 
Last fall I acquired a new battery-operated lawn 
mower. Unfortunately, it was too late in the season to 
be able to give it a fair trial, but it appears to have 
very attractive possibilities. I’ve also heard about a 
battery-operated vacuum cleaner which has the ad- 
vantage of freeing the housewife from the nuisance of 
the vacuum cleaner cord. The more things we can op- 
erate economically and conveniently by battery power, 
which can be recharged off peak, the more we can im- 
prove our over-all load factor, and there is no simpler 
way of reducing cost in our industry than improving 
load factor. 

In addition to challenges in the field of science and 
engineering, our industry offers other challenges 
equally stimulating. One of these concerns the com- 
munication of ideas. How do we explain to a somewhat 
apathetic and disinterested public the difference be- 
tween the investor-owned utility industry and the sub- 
sidized government power business. When I accepted 
the Presidency of EEI last June, I made the comment 
that: 


“The greatest threat to our industry continues to be 
subsidized competion from governmental power under- 
takings, and the major handicap in meeting this threat 
is tax inequality. We have no quarrel with the idea 
that the electric bill is a reasonable and convenient 
device for collecting taxes to support local, state, and 
Federal government. We justifiably contend, however, 
that everyone who pays an electric bill should make a 
proportionate contribution to the support of govern- 
ment.” 


Last fall, I talked quite a bit about this question of 
tax equality at a number of meetings throughout the 
country. By the end of the year, it seemed to me that 
the time had come to do something more than just talk 
about it. I thought that if I could explain this situation 
to our shareholders, I might get sufficient evidence of 
their support to make an impressive showing when 
talking to our representatives in Washington. In fol- 
lowing up this idea, I drafted the following letter, 
which I intended to send to each of our 65,000 stock- 
holders: 


“Mrs. Joseph A. McGill 

30 East Cedar Street 

Newington 11, Connecticut 
Dear Mrs. McGill: 


“One of the ways the new administration in Wash- 
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ington expects to raise the money to pay for expan- 
sion of the defense program, Federal aid to education, 
health plans for the elderly, etc., is by closing tax 
loopholes. One such loophole that concerns us in the 
electric utility business is that where electric power 
is furnished by an agency of the municipal, state, or 

Federal government, or by a cooperative, the user 

makes little or no contribution through his bill for 

electricity to the general support of government. 

This loophole in total amounts to more than one-half 

billion dollars per year. 

“The shareholder-owned electric companies of the 
United States supply power to about 80 percent of 
the electric utility customers in the country, and in- 
cidentally, serve as tax collectors for local, state and 
Federal government. The total amount of money 
collected from the customers of these companies for 
the three levels of government will be approximately 
$2.35 billion for 1960. This amounts to approximately 
24 percent of the total bill for electricity, which 
compares with about 3.5 percent paid by the cus- 
tomers of government and cooperative power op- 
erations. 

“The electric bill is a convenient and simple means 
of collecting taxes for the general support of gov- 
ernment, but we contend that all users of electricity 
should make the same proportional contributions. 
There appears to be no justification for consumers of 
electricity in Los Angeles, or Jacksonville, Florida, or 
Knoxville, Tennessee, or any other location that is 
supplied electricity by a government agency or by a 
cooperative, to be excused from bearing the same 
burden of tax support that is borne by the 80 percent 
of the consumers in this country who are served by 
shareholder-owned electric companies. 

“We feel very strongly that this tax discrimination 
against the customers of the shareholder-owned com- 
panies is inequitable, as well as being economically 
unsound. Its elimination would provide additional 
tax income of over a half-billion dollars annually, 
which undoubtedly would be welcomed by the na- 
tion’s tax collectors. 

“T intend to talk to our representatives in Wash- 
ington about this matter, and it would be helpful if 
I could tell them that a substantial number of our 
shareholders agree with the views I have outlined. 
I shall, therefore, appreciate your indicating on the 
enclosed self-addressed, postpaid card whether or 
not you agree. It is only by this kind of cooperative 
action that progress can be achieved in what we be- 
lieve to be the right direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. R. Knapp” 

Before sending this letter to our stockholders, I de- 
cided to have it tested by Opinion Research Corp., and 
the results of this testing were very discouraging. 
Of the six people who were interviewed after reading 
the letter, only four of them understood more or less 
what I was driving at. The comments of the other two 
were: 

e “The president is asking for equitable sharing of 
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taxation gotten from the utilities. Those who use gov- 
ernment utilities pay the taxes; some private com- 
panies’ users don’t want to.” 

e “Is this saying that all utilities should be govern- 
ment-owned? They are urging greater government 
power.” 

Individual comments concerning the letter ran as 
follows: 

e “It isn’t clear.” “Confusing.” “Badly stated his 
point.” 

e “I don’t really think it’s presented strongly or 
clearly.” 

e “I don’t think the average person could under- 
stand it.” 


Still Seeking Answer 

After reading about six pages of such comments, I 
decided I should give up writing letters for good. Actu- 
ally, we are still working on this letter, trying to sim- 
plify it and improve its readability, but to date, we 
haven’t got the answer. 

In addition to the problems which we face in com- 
municating with our customers and our investors, we 
face serious problems in communicating with our em- 
ployees. Most of us make use of the normal communica- 
tions media—house organs, newsletters, bulletin board 
notices, meetings and the like. The danger is that we 
may be altogether too prone to confuse the act of 
sending with the fact of receiving. Employees are sub- 
ject to many pressures—economic pressures, union 
pressures, family pressures, and a host of others. It 
frequently happens, therefore, that the message which 
is crystal clear and eminently reasonable to the com- 
municator, is received by the listener in quite a differ- 
ent context. 





Thus far, I have been concerned with the challenge 
of communication and the challenge of technological 
advancement. There are many other areas of challenge 
in the public utility field. The advent of the high-speed 
computer is already revolutionizing our accounting 
methods and will, in time, heavily influence established 
procedures in other sectors of our operations. Financ- 
ing—that delicate blend of an art and a science— 
grows more complex every year. Regulatory decisions 
and the effects of new legislation will pose an ever- 
increasing challenge to the administrative acumen of 
our managers. Our salespeople will continue to face 
new problems in the development of new markets and 
in competition for the customer’s dollar. 

Varied and complex as the problems confronting us 
are, there is a denominator that is common to their 
solution. More than ever before, there is a need at all 
levels for management people, skilled in the science of 
managing. In addition to a comprehensive knowledge 
of his own job and an over-all familiarity with his 
company and the industry, today’s manager must be 
skilled in the arts of public relations, community rela- 
tions, and employee relations. He must be a salesman, 
able to persuade a group of skeptical business asso- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Toward a Sound Evaluation of 
Government Water Resource Projects 


By Jack K. Busby 


President, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


HE current position of the American economy has 

aroused a great deal of interest in the promotion 

of more rapid economic growth as a national goal. 
We see such increased growth as a principal means of 
providing more employment for the nation’s expanding 
labor force, and raising the level of real income per 
capita for our population. Additional spurs are the 
intense competitive race with the Soviet Union and 
the somewhat more friendly rivalry with the nations 
of Western Europe and Japan. 

If we are to attain an increased annual rate of 
growth well above the historical average of 3 percent 
since 1900, we must allocate, in a more efficient way, 
the real resources of the economic community, both 
human and material. In human resources we include 
man-hours of labor, technological talent, productive 
skills, and managerial ability. The material resources 
include such items as iron, cement, fuel, and water, as 
transformed into capital plant and equipment. 

In dealing with the question of how we obtain effi- 
ciency in resource allocation, let us start with the busi- 
ness sector where resource allocation is accomplished 
through the working of the free market. The amount 
of investment that business will undertake is a func- 
tion of the interaction of two variables—savings of 
business and individuals, and the investment opportun- 
ities available. 

The amount of savings will depend upon the rate of 
interest required to induce people to postpone consump- 
tion to a future date. 


An address before the Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton, Fla., March 27, 1961. 
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The amount of investment will depend upon the in- 
vestment opportunities, as limited by the interest rates 
people require to increase their savings. Business will 
increase investment, starting with the highest return 
opportunities to the point where the incremental in- 
vestment returns just equal the incremental interest 
rates. 

Government Investment 


When we turn to the government, however, there is 
no automatic mechanism that will provide a cutoff 
point for investments of little worth, or an automatic 
mechanism that will rank investments in the order of 
their merit. For this reason, one main conclusion stands 
out from the point of view of the nation as a whole. 
If we are interested in over-all economic efficiency, 
then government investment should only be made if the 
minimal returns are at least as high as the minimal 
returns on private investment. Otherwise, we have the 
spectacle of 6 percent or 8 percent private investments 
going begging because the government uses the tax 
mechanism to shift resources into 2 percent or 3 per- 
cent government projects. This, of course, produces a 
bad allocation of resources, and thus tends to undercut 
the goal of growth. 

What is needed is a technique for dealing with gov- 
ernment investment that will enable us to get the same 
kind of efficiency in resource allocation that we get in 
the business sector of the economy. Particularly im- 
portant to our industry is sound decision-making in 
the field of government water resource projects. 

The principal tool of analysis for government water 
project appraisal is the benefit-cost study. Theoreti- 
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cally, benefits are supposed to measure the value of the 
goods and services produced by the project, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are actually paid for. Benefits are 
analogous to dollar sales or dollar revenues. In some 
instances the money value of benefits can be deter- 
mined by a market survey; in others, by comparison 
of the prices of the goods and services already being 
provided in other areas; and sometimes by the alter- 
native cost of providing the good or service. In order 
to have meaningful economic analysis, these benefits 
must be primary, tangible benefits that are measur- 
able in money terms. The costs should, like the benefits, 
be primary and tangible and be capable of measure- 
ment in money terms. 


Secondary Benefits 


This does not mean, however, that secondary benefits 
and costs, and intangibles should be ignored. Secondary 
benefits accrue on a regional basis in terms of area 
development, with consequences of business improve- 
ment, rising incomes, and increased employment. From 
the national point of view, however, such secondary 
benefits tend to cancel each other out because they 
would also have accrued in the region that lost the in- 
vestment. The same is true of secondary costs. Intan- 
gibles may often be important in the decision-making 
process, but they are better described and evaluated 
independently of benefit-cost calculations. If not, they 
interfere and becloud the use of criteria of economic 
efficiency. 

In typical benefit-cost studies, costs include the an- 
nual operating costs, taxes foregone, and capital 
charges. From the benefit-cost data three analytical 
concepts may be derived—net returns, net benefits and 
the benefit-cost ratio. Net returns are benefits less 
operating costs and taxes foregone. Net benefits are 
benefits less all costs, including capital charges. The 
benefit-cost ratio is benefits divided by all costs. 

Apart from the working mechanics of benefit-cost 
analysis, and turning to its fundamental purpose, which 
is to secure the best allocation of real resources, it 
becomes essential where electric power applications are 
involved to examine the alternative means of providing 
the service. Only in this way can it be determined what 
is the lowest cost mix of labor and capital for a de- 
signated undertaking. 

If resources are to be allocated wisely, then compari- 
sons should be based on the same elements of cost. The 
same set of resource prices must be used in dealing 
with the project and its alternative, whether the alter- 
native be a private or government venture. As Prof. 
Otto Eckstein* of Harvard puts it: 

“The use of different prices would mean that the 
resources which are used up in the alternatives 
would not be valued with the same yardstick, and 
that the final cost estimates used to determine their 
relative merits would not be comparable from the 
nation’s point of view. 

“Among the prices that must be applied uniformly 


*(Otto Eckstein, Water Resource Development, Harvard University 
Press, 1958, pp. 242, 24%.) 
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to all alternatives is the rate of interest, the price 
for the use of capital. Although private steam plants 
are financed at a higher interest rate than public 
hydroelectric projects, the difference in the interest 
rates is partly due to the fact that government 
bonds do not reflect the riskiness of power projects. 
Uniformity of treatment must also extend to the 
taxes, which are included among costs. If the costs 
of the public project are estimated with a different 
set of taxes than the alternative steam plant, the 
cost of the alternative is over-estimated, for the 
extra taxes do not represent real costs in terms of 
resources.” 

This view is shared by many scholars of repute, such 
as Hirshleifer, DeHaven, Milliman, Krutilla, McKean, 
and Renshaw, representing such leading research insti- 
tutions as the University of California at Los Angeles; 
the Rand Corp.; Indiana University; Resources for 
the Future, Inc.; and the University of Chicago. 

This scholarly support for analysis and evaluation, 
with a framework of tax equality and uniformity 
of treatment on rate of return, goes largely unnoticed 
by our industry. Perhaps this is attributable to the 
oft-noted prejudice of the businessman against the 
university professor. Whatever the reason, it is high 
time our industry invoked more fully the excellent 
quality of intellectual support that is available—and 
support, I should add—which has the virtue of being 
entirely independent of ideological partnership on gov- 
ernment production of electric power. 


At a Critical Point 


We are at a critical point in the development of a 
national policy in the natural resource field. The con- 
cept of taxes foregone is under attack. There is pres- 
sure to lower standards of evaluation. Such steps would 
be more than harmful to our industry. They would be 
harmful in the broader sense of impairing the nation’s 
interest because they would cause a serious waste of 
real resources. Regrettably, we cannot expect .too in- 
terested an audience in making this point. But others, 
speaking from the vantage of objective judgment, may 
well be listened to when we are not. Let us have in 
mind that this new Administration has taken a strong 
position for adhering to the present production week. 
There appears to be room for tough-minded analysis 
and related policy-making. In this environment, the 
tired old platitudes of “cheap government power” could 
conceivably be jettisoned if forced to compete with the 
over-riding values of advancing the nation’s growth 
through a more efficient allocation of resources. 

One of the contexts in which this more efficient allo- 
cation of resources must be considered is the context 
of a government budget which is not constrained—that 
is to say a budget of such amplitude that the limitation 
on project development depends, not on the unavailabil- 
ity of funds, but on failure to meet proper criteria. 
The nation’s budget situation is not of this order at 
present, but this should not be an excuse for avoiding 
the basic need for the development of proper standards, 
which in the long run must be the main control. 
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The sound criterion in terms of economic efficiency 
is that the net returns from investment by government 
should equal the net returns available in the business 
sector. And, since government water resource projects 
may be considered as akin to the public utility species, 
they should carry a discount rate which is found in 
marginal public utility investments. The margin, of 
course, is the lowest return which will still bring forth 
the investment in the project. Experience in the public 
utility industry indicates that new investment yielding 
less than 6 percent will not be forthcoming. Therefore, 
the appropriate rate of discount for Federal water re- 
source projects is 6 percent. The question, of course, 
is 6 percent after what costs. The answer is after all 
operating, maintenance, replacement, and tax costs. So 
if these costs are subtracted from annual benefits the 
remainder is the annual net return. Discounting the 
stream of net returns at 6 percent results in the present 
value of the project. If the present value of the project 
is equal to or greater than the project construction 
costs, then the project meets the test of economic effi- 
ciency, and is worthwhile. 

Additional support for a rate in the neighborhood of 
6 percent is found in the studies of Krutilla and Eck- 
stein, who approached the cost of capital from an over- 
all point of view. Their approach was to determine 
statistically, under various assumptions, what rate of 
return will induce consumers to postpone spending and 
save. 

The essence of this concept is the view that if the 
government builds investment projects with increased 
taxes, and thereby reduces consumers’ income available 
for consumption, then such projects should provide a 
rate of return which would presumably have persuaded 
consumers to increase their savings. In other words, 
the return on the involuntary investment made through 
the tax mechanism should equal the return the indi- 
vidual consumer would have accepted as satisfactory 
for a voluntarily made investment. The Krutilla-Eck- 
stein study* concluded: 

“According to our results, if an efficient alloca- 
tion of resources is the criterion, only those public 
investments that can produce a rate of return equal 
to the opportunity cost—or a rate of 5 to 6 percent 
—should be undertaken. In operational terms, this 
would require that an interest rate of that order be 
used in the evaluation of projects.” 


A Difference of Opinion 


I recognize that my advocacy of a rate of about 6 
percent is at variance with the position of some in our 
industry that an appropriate rate for government 
water projects is the interest rate of a long-term Fed- 
eral bond. In my opinion, this view has a serious ele- 
ment of error. The error arises from confusing the cost 
of borrowing to the Treasury with the inherent risks 
of the project under consideration. The rate at which 
the government can procure funds in the market has 
nothing to do with water resource projects, but merely 


*(John V. Krutilla and Otto Eckstein, Multiple Purpose River Develop- 
ment, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958, p. 125.) 
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reflects the absence of the risk of default by the Treas- 
ury. Government bond rates are low because they ap- 
proximate the pure rate of interst in which no risk 
component is involved. The government, through its 
ability to tax and its ability to print money, is forever 
free from the possibility of default. Water resource 
projects, however, would have the same inherent risks, 
whether they were constructed by the government or a 
business corporation. 


Two Unsound Approaches 


In this connection, it may be noted that there are 
those who urge the use of long-term government bond 
yields when such yields are low, i.e., 242-3 percent, in 
order to create the appearance of financial feasibility. 
On the other hand, there are those who urge the use 
of government bond yields when such yields are rela- 
tively high, i.e., 4-4% percent, in order to establish 
the absence of financial feasibility. Both approaches, 
it would seem, are expedient and unsound in principle. 

I think an example will help to clarify the signifi- 
cance of using a 6 percent rate. Let us assume a project 
with a constant stream of net returns and a life span 
calculated at both 50 and 100 years, using discount 
rates of 6 percent and 3 percent. 


Be | ae ek te ae $1,500,000 
Annual costs (excluding capital charges). 500,000 

it INE osu sinictanadcace oxGaeenes $1,000,000 
Present value at 3% for 50 years.... $25,730,000 
Present value at 3% for 100 years... 31,599,000 
Present value at 6% for 50 years.... $15,762,000 


Present value at 6% for 100 years... 16,618,000 

On a3 percent basis, if the project under review costs 
$25,000,000, it would be accepted on either a 50- or 100- 
year life. But at 6 percent, it would be rejected on either 
a 50-year or 100-year basis. When the appropriate dis- 
count rate of 6 percent is used, the real value of the 
project turns out to be $15.7 million with a 50-year life 
and only $16.6 million on a 100-year basis. So the term 
of life becomes relatively unimportant when the 6 per- 
cent rate is used. 

The moral of the example is that the way to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear in the water resource field 
is to use an artificially low interest rate, coupled with a 
project life of 100 years. 

An additional consideration that may affect the rate 
of return in evaluation is the existence of budgetary 
constraint. Under such conditions a ranking process is 
clearly required to determine which of the many pro- 
posed water resource projects are the most worthy of 
consideration. Such constraint would presumably op- 
erate to limit projects to be undertaken to those of high 
value where returns would be considerably in excess of 
6 percent. 

The traditional technique is to use benefit-cost ratios 
to rank proposed projects. Where the relative capital 
intensities are comparable, this is a_ satisfactory 
method. The difficulty is, however, that it is not pos- 
sible to say anything about capital intensity from 
merely looking at the benefit-cost ratio itself. The test 
is the rate of return. The following example indicates 
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how benefit-cost ratios can be misleading in the case of 
projects of varying capital intensity: 


A B 
ane ae ernerce eae $20 $20 
Pmnwal Benents ... 2.6. ea cee ee 15 6 
Annual Costs 

Operating Expenses (including 

maintenance and taxes)..... $ 5 $ 1 

Capital Charges «..6<cs00 eee 1 1 

PUTT REIS woos co. isscras ane ow 00% 6 2 

Net Benefits (benefits less 

ON ar ee Seen eee 9 4 
B/C Ratio (benefits divided 

DR OU 5 oo eos occa arses edd wb 2.5-1 3-1 
Net Returns (benefits less 

operating expenses) .......... 10 5 
Rate of Return (net return 

divided by investment........ 50% 25% 


If we look at this simple example the results stand 
out. On the basis of benefit-cost ratios, Project B is 
superior to Project A. Yet on the basis of rate of re- 
turn, A is twice as good. 

Now where does this bring us? If we look at the situ- 
ation today, we are clearly in a period of tight bud- 
getary constraint. The limited government revenues 
must be stretched over a wide range of competing de- 
mands—such fields as defense, welfare, public services, 
foreign aid, and government investment. Certainly wis- 
dom dictates that the limited funds available for appli- 
cation in the water resource field should be used to 
build only the best projects. If we are to be wise, it 
would seem that a ranking of projects in order of their 
rates of return is essential to selecting the very best. 

By way of conclusion, I think that we, both as citi- 
zens and representatives of the investor-owned electric 
industry, have been missing a good bet in not support- 
ing economic efficiency in government water resource 
projects. I have the feeling that we have concentrated 
too much of our attention on ideology and too little on 


economic analysis in the field of water resources. As a 
practical matter, it appears to me that the government 
will continue to build multi-purpose projects, including 
those with electric power. I think that we should bend 
our efforts to see to it that such projects that are pro- 
posed make good sense on the criteria of economic 
efficiency. In so doing, we will not be standing alone, 
but will have the impartial objective support of many 
scholars in this area—a support that may provide for 
the argument a hearing that it would not otherwise 
receive. 

Clearly, adherence to standards of economic effi- 
ciency will promote the common welfare through the 
avoidance of pyramid building in the field of water re- 
source development. 
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The Challenge of the Electric Power Industry 


(Continued from page 118) 


ciates, or to win over the members of the local civic 
association. In face of rising costs, he must be a hard- 
headed realist with enough accounting sense to relate 
business goals to the dollar involved in achieving them. 
Whatever his function may be, he must be enough of 
“an operating man” to evaluate his efforts in terms of 
their contribution to the company’s basic goal of ren- 
dering the best possible service at the lowest possible 
price. He must be a forecaster, a planner, an organizer, 
a controller, a communicator, and a delegator. In short, 
he must be a leader, and perhaps this is the greatest 
challenge of all. 

I have tried to convey the idea that the electric 
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utility industry today is not just a cut-and-dried op- 
eration, but actually has much to offer the engineer, 
the lawyer, the accountant, to say nothing of the multi- 
tude of jobs for the business administration graduate. 

To reiterate, there is no single easy solution to the 
problem we face in conveying an accurate picture of 
our industry to faculty members, and to undergradu- 
ates. It will call for leadership by the industry’s asso- 
ciations and concrete action by individual companies. 
But, when we remember that the future of the industry 
will be heavily influenced by the effectiveness of our 
efforts, it becomes entirely clear that the job is worth 
doing, and it must be done well. 
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Electrical System and Equipment 
Committee Meeting 





e Taum Sauk Pumped Storage Plant 
e Low Frequency and Voltage Testing of Units 
e Microwave Benefits with Coaxial Cable 


R. G. MEYERAND 


Chairman 


HE Electrical System and Equip- 

ment Committee held its 83rd 

meeting at the Chase-Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12-14, 
with approximately 140 members and 
guests attending. 


Reports, Papers, Discussions 

The program consisted of reports, 
papers and discussions under the 
sponsorship of F. J. Berger, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on System 
and Equipment Troubles; K. L. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Equipment and Station De- 
sign; R. M. Pennypacker, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Equipment 
and Station Operation and Mainte- 
nance; N. C. Storck, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on System Engineer- 
ing and Operation; A. P. Fugill, 
Chairman of the System Planning 
Subcommittee; and V. J. Hayes mod- 
erator of the round table discussion. 

On Monday morning J. W. McAfee, 
President, Union Electric Co., ad- 
dressed the committee. The closed 
session program followed, with the 
Subcommittee on System and Equip- 
ment Troubles presenting various 
system disturbances and apparatus 
failures, which were informally dis- 
cussed by the committee members 
and guests. 

Mr. Pennypacker on Monday after- 
noon reviewed his report on “Motor 
Troubles.” A questionnaire which was 
circulated among committee members 
indicated that several companies 
have experienced frequent motor fail- 
ures during the past few years. 

K. L. Wheeler sponsored a report 
presented by C. A. Asbury, “Temper- 
ature Survey of Turbine Generators.” 
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The purpose of this survey was to 
obtain information on present operat- 
ing experience as related to machine 
temperatures. 

Mr. Wheeler discussed the activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee on Trans- 
former Noise. A vote had been taken 
among the Electrical System and 
Equipment Committee members on 
the new standards to be proposed to 
ASA. 

Since considerable disagreement 
was expressed in the letter ballot, the 
joint committee representatives in- 
tend to review the matter again. 

R. R. Wagstaff of the United En- 
gineers and Constructors, Inc., stated 
that the Triple Joint Committee on 
Power Circuit Breakers held a meet- 
ing in January. Of particular inter- 
est was a discussion of the new short- 
time ratings of breakers, and the 
effects upon present system opera- 
tion. 

A round table discussion of sub- 
jects of general interest, which had 
been submitted previously by mem- 
bers, was held in closed session for 
the remainder of Monday afternoon. 
Mr. Hayes, committee Vice Chair- 
man, was the moderator for this dis- 
cussion period. 


Taum Sauk Plant 


On Tuesday morning, under juris- 
diction of the Subcommittee on 
“quipment and Station Design, Mr. 
Wheeler, through Mr. Wray, spon- 
sored a series of papers on the Taum 
Sauk Pumped Storage Plant. G. P. 
Gamble, Executive Vice President of 
Union Electric Co., opened the pro- 
gram with a general discussion of the 
development of this peaking power 
project. After careful consideration 
of various sites, terrain was found in 
the St. Francois Mountains, about 100 


miles south of St. Louis, which 
seemed to offer favorable conditions 
for such an installation. It was de- 
cided to make an upper reservoir by 
blasting off the top of a 900-foot 
mountain, piling the rock obtained 
into a dike about a mile in circumfer- 
ence and 100 feet high, and lining 
the inside of the reservoir to hold 
the water. Thus, with an average 
head of 800 feet, some 2,750,000 kwhr 
of energy could be stored in this 
pool. A dam will impound a total 
volume of about 6000 acre-feet of 
water in the lower pool. The 350-mw 
plant, which is now under construc- 
tion, is expected to start operating 
about June 1, 1963. 


History, Economics of the Plant 


B. M. Carothers presented a paper 
on “History and Economics Of Taum 
Sauk.” An economic comparison of 
Taum Sauk as against a new steam 
unit showed that the pumped storage 
installation, including its transmis- 
sion, was less expensive than an 
equivalent steam generating plant 
and the transmission required. Sys- 
tem energy costs will be higher and 
transmission loss penalty greater 
with a pumped storage plant. These 
costs are offset by manpower cost 
credit and the lower carrying charges 
applicable to construction, including 
cost of money, taxes, and deprecia- 
tion. 

This facility, when in operation or 
reserved in charged condition, will 
be available for very rapid loading in 
system emergencies, as compared to 
the slower loading equivalent steam 
plant. 

E. A. Rudulph discussed his paper 
on “Hydraulic and Structural Fea- 
tures Of Taum Sauk.” The power 
station will consist of two reversible 
pump-turbines which will be direct- 
ly connected to two generator-motors. 
They will be designed to operate at 
200 rpm when synchronized to the 
Union Electric system. The revers- 
ible pump turbines will be rated at not 
less than 282,000 hp each, at 750 feet 
net head, and will be capable as pumps 
of discharging not less than 2400 
cubic feet of water per second, against 
a total dynamic head of 800 feet. There 
will be a 27-foot diameter, unlined 
tunnel at about 8 percent grade 
through the mountain for some 4800 








feet, and a 345-foot vertical shaft will 
rise from the end of this tunnel, up 
into the bottom of the upper reser- 
voir. Another 1500 feet of 1842-foot 
diameter, lined tunnel at the lower end 
is connected through a “Y” to supply 
each of the two units. 

R. W. Gaskins presented a paper 
on “Electrical Features of Taum 
Sauk.” The unit type of design was 
used with each generator-motor con- 
nected directly to a step-up trans- 
former, a high-side oil circuit break- 
er, 138-kv phase reversing disconnect 
switches, and an independent 138-kv 
circuit to Rivermines' substation. 
Each unit has an auxiliary trans- 
former rated 138/4.16 kv, connected 
on the low side to 5-kv metalclad 
switchgear. There is also a small 
auxiliary, 4.16-kv generator, hydrau- 
lically driven, which will supply es- 
sential power to the station in case 
both 138-kv lines are lost at the same 
time. The substation is approximately 
150 feet above the plant roof and is 
connected to the transformer bay at 
the units by a conductor span of 200 
feet. 

Unlike the usual hydro generator, 
which always rotates in one direction, 
the Taum Sauk units rotate in one 
direction as a generator, and in the 
opposite direction as a motor for 
pumping. This means bearings, ex- 
citer and collector ring brushes, and 
cooling fans on machine rotors must 
be suitable for operation in either 
direction. The generator-motor is 
rated 204 mva at 60c rise, and 234.6 
mva at 80c rise, 13.8 kv and 200 rpm. 

This machine is believed to have 
the largest mva capacity of any hy- 
dro-generator to date, and it is the 
largest synchronous motor, both phy- 
sically and in rating, ever built. A 
wound rotor induction motor 
selected as the most economical and 
flexible means of starting when 
pumping is required. Taum Sauk will 
be a remotely supervised automatic 
station. It will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the system load dispatcher, 
who will supervise loading over a 
microwave system. 


Was 


Low Frequency and Voltage Testing 

Mr. Pennypacker, through Mr. 
Reimers, sponsored a paper, “Effects 
of Low Frequency and Voltage Upon 
eneration Capability,” by Clarence 
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Paulus of The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 

Mr. Paulus spoke on the perform- 
ance of generating units, including 
their auxiliaries when they are sub- 
ject to low voltage and low frequency. 
Among the more important objec- 
tives of the test are: checking design 
to gather information for improve- 
ment; identifying the first compo- 
nents which show distress when volt- 
age and frequency are reduced; and 
determining maximum load which a 
unit can carry through certain oper- 
ating conditions without injury to 
equipment. 


Microwave on Coaxial Cable 


Mr. Storck, through Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, sponsored a paper, “Exten- 
sion of Microwave Benefits Through 
Coaxial Cable,” by E. W. Downer of 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. In cities, microwave paths are 
difficult to obtain and subject to ob- 
structions from office building struc- 
tures. This paper described how 
coaxial cable is used as a communica- 
tion system to permit microwave- 
type protective relaying, as well as 
space for additional channels for 
other interstation control intelligence. 

Two coaxial cable circuits for the 
protection of 138-kv, pipe-type cables 
have been in operation since August, 
1959. 

Several faults have been experi- 
enced in external sections, as well as 
in 11-kv and 66-kv cables located in 
ducts adjacent to the coaxial cables; 
however, to date, there have not been 
any channel interruptions or misop- 
erations. 


A report on “Research Projects” 
was presented by Mr. Fugill, in be- 
half of Mr. Fisk. This report brought 
the committee members up to date on 
the status of various research studies 
of current interest. 


New Developments 


Under the sponsorship of Mr. 
Hayes, three papers were presented 
on new developments. 

Another paper, “Experiments with 
Design of Generator Field Discharge 
Resistors,” was presented by J. H. 
Kinghorn of American Electric 
Power Service Corp. Mr. Kinghorn 
described a testing procedure that 
has been beneficial in indicating a 
more realistic way to size discharge. 
resistors. 

Fred Campbell reviewed the design 
features of his company’s new “Di- 
rectional- Distance Carrier-Current 
Pilot Relaying Training Panel.” The 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co. feels that training of operating 
and relay testing personnel with ac- 
tual switchboard equipment and ar- 
rangements—the same as that in 
service—provides valuable familiar- 
ity with installations. 

“A Gas Analyzer for Detecting 
Transformer Faults” was the title of 
a paper in which J. W. Gore, Jr., and 
M. B. Gordan described an instru- 
ment used for this purpose by Baiti- 
more Gas and Electric Co. An in- 
service failure of an important trans- 
former bank was avoided through the 
use of this instrument. 

The meeting was concluded with a 
series of ASA and Joint Committee 
reports that proved to be very in- 
formative to the members. 
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Meter and Service 
Committee Meeting 





a 





e Film on Safe Meter Testing 


e ‘Electrical Meterman’s 


e Automatic Reading of 


Cc. P. STAHL 
Chairman 


PPROXIMATELY 65 members, 

correspondents, and guests con- 
vened at the Netherlands Hilton 
Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 13- 
15, for the joint spring meeting of 
iuhe AEIC and EEI Meter and Serv- 
ice Committees. The meeting was de- 
voted to the discussion of new devel- 
opments in meters and metering 
equipment, development, and review 
of joint industry standards concern- 
ing metering, presentation of sub- 
committee reports, and round table 
discussions on the engineering, eco- 
nomic and operation aspects of rev- 
enue metering. 

At the Monday morning session 
manufacturers described and dis- 
played new types of meters, meter- 
ing instrument transformers, and 
metering accessory equipment. On 
Monday afternoon the four subcom- 
mittees met independently to discuss 
their various subjects and formulate 
their reports. E. B. Hicks, Chairman 
of Subcommittee I, Services, moder- 
ated this session. E. F. Blair, in his 
capacity as Chairman, conducted the 
meeting of Subcommittee II, Meter- 
ing. The work of Subcommittee III, 
Performance, was directed by its 
Chairman, G. F. Austin. The meeting 
of Subcommittee IV, Management, 
was moderated by Chairman A. D. 
Irion. 


Joint Luncheon 


At a joint luncheon of the commit- 
tees on Monday, E. S. Fields, Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co., welcomed the commit- 
tees to Cincinnati. He congratulated 
the members and manufacturers for 
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Handbook’ 


Meters 


their continued efforts to obtain ac- 
curate metering devices at nominal 
costs. 

Mr. Field briefly told the group 
about the background and history of 
Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co. 


Automatic Meter Reading Shown 


On Tuesday afternoon, as part of 
the program of Subcommittee IV, 
and under sponsorsihp of J. S. Line- 
back, there was a demonstration of 
automatic meter reading presented 
by A. Brothman of Industrial Process 
Engineers, Inc. of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Brothman said the IPE Meter Reader 
System is a complete and versatile 
means of collecting and processing 
meter readings from all types of 
customers by means of the telephone 
service. He said the system applies 
to all the conventional types of meter- 
ing and does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the meter. The system 
produces punched-paper tape or type- 
written records of the _ collected 
readings, each identified by a meter 
number, followed by the actual meter 
reading. A sample of the reading 
tape was presented to all those mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. 

Also under sponsorship of Subcom- 
mittee IV, A. D. Irion showed the 
soundslide film, “Meter Testing Made 
Safe.” This is a 16-minute, 35-mm, 
sound-slide color film describing safe- 
ty practices for use when testing 
meters where test switches and test 
blocks are used. While this is specific 
advice on a particular aspect of 
meter work, the stress on insulated 
tools, barriers and other safe proce- 
dures will have its effect on all other 
meter work. This film was produced 





by the New England Electric System 
and released as part of the visual 
aids program of the EEI Accident 
Prevention Committee. Copies of 
“Meter Testing Made Safe”—film 
and record—can be obtained at $35 
per set from EEI. 

G. A. Palmer said work on prep- 
aration of the seventh edition of the 
“Electrical Meterman’s Handbook” 
was progressing satisfactorily and 
thanked his task force for its co- 
operation. He pointed out that it was 
still too early to determine when the 
edition would be ready for publica- 
tion, due to a rather complete rewrit- 
ing of most of the present edition. 

As part of the program of the Sub- 
committee IV, Mr. Blair showed 
slides and explained the arrangement 
of the new meter test facilities re- 
cently completed by The United II- 
luminating Co. in New Haven. 

J. S. Lineback informed the com- 
mittees that several manufacturers 
were investigating the problem and 
developing methods of reading met- 
ers automatically. He said the As- 
trionics Division of the Fairchild 
Engineering and Airplane Corp., and 
Industrial Process Engineers were 
two of the companies which had ac- 
tual systems ready for demonstration. 
Mr. Lineback advised that several 
electric utility companies were inves- 
tigating the possibility of making 
pilot installations on their properties. 


Triple Joint Committees 


The rearrangement of responsibili- 
ties on the Triple Joint Committees 
in order to spread the burden of work 
was explained. The members of the 
three joint committees pertaining to 
metering remain as before, name- 
ly G. B. M. Robertson, F. A. Rogers 
and C. V. Morey. However, Mr. Rob- 
ertson is now Chairman of the 
AEIC/EEI/NEMA Joint Commit- 
tee on Meter Mounting and Test 
Equipment; Mr. Rogers is now Chair- 
man of the AEIC/EEI/NEMA Joint 
Committee on Watthour and Demand 
Meters; and Mr. Morey is now Chair- 
man of the AEIC/EEI/NEMA Joint 
Committee on Instrument Trans- 
formers for Metering Purposes. 

As part of the program of Sub- 
committee I, H. H. Koch discussed 
results of a questionnaire on meter 
and equipment seals he had recently, 
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circulated; it appears the majority 
are satisfied with presently designed 
seals but feel improvement could be 
made in certain specialized areas. 

F. A. Bell presented a report on 
pertinent changes in electrical serv- 
ice entrance requirements recently 
issued. 

The report of Subcommittee II was 
concerned primarily with meters and 
metering equipment. G. B. M. Robert- 
son said the NEMA group was still 
endeavoring to reach accord on 
standard dimensions for some types 
of instrument transformers. He said 
the proposed standard for potential 
transformers would include indoor, 
outdoor and indoor/outdoor types. 

E. L. Keller described in some de- 
tail the terminology and application 


Stepped-Up Selling Stressed 


of pulse devices as applied to demand 
metering. W. J. Piper will act as co- 
ordinator of definitions for the Meter 
and Service Committee, ASA C-12 
Code for Electricity Meters, and ASA 
C42.30. He is a member of all these 
groups. 

The merits of an _ hermetically 
sealed watthour meter for revenue 
purposes was described by W. H. 
Farrington. It was hoped develop- 
ment would result in a more econom- 
ical installation because of the 
elimination of maintenance and re- 
pairs. 

S. B. Vaughan and J. F. Cook 
were asked to study the existing tape 
type demand meters and prepare 
standard performance specifications 
for tape type demand meters used for 


(Continued from page 110) 


revenue metering and load survey 
work. 

As part of the presentation by Sub- 
committee III, F. L. J. Hammerle 
asked for cooperation from the mem- 
bers in submitting data on their state 
commission rules pertaining to rev- 
enue metering. 

P. W. Hale informed the group 
that the revision of ASA C-12, Code 
for Electricity Meters, was progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

F. A. Rogers reported on the re- 
cent change in status of research in 
the EEI structure and on recent ac- 
tivities of the Research Projects 
Committee. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
spent in discussion of pre-submitted 
questions, as well as questions sub- 
mitted from the floor. 


at EEI Sales Conference 





the public’s imagination, and the prospective custom- 
er’s enthusiasm for this most modern of home heating 
installations has been sustained by an aggressive na- 
tion-wide EEI advertising program,” he told the sales 
people. 

He said the public’s interest in electric heating 
should not—and has not—been confined to the residen- 
tial field. Full-page ads in national magazines pointing 
up the advantages of electric home heating have also 
captured the interest of the industrial and commercial 
customer, as well, he added. 

“And if electric home heating presents an enticing 
load prospect for the electric utility, think of the vast 
sales potential to be reaped by the utility that can sell 
the all-electric concept to its industrial accounts,” Mr. 
Zeiler said. 

He cited the 12-hour course, “Electric Comfort Heat- 
ing for Industry,” prepared by the Industrial Electri- 
fication Council, which “realized the potential magni- 
tude of the industrial space heating market, virtually 
an untapped goldmine.” 

Another IEC course, “Industrial Power Distribution 
Course,” was described by F. F. Dickmann, Manager, 
Industrial Sales, West Penn Power Co., at the Indus- 
trial Power and Heating Group session. 

Mr. Dickmann said the course is written “for those 
who design specific industrial wiring, but it gets right 
down to the grass roots, to practical problems that 
face our industrial customers.” The course, he said, 
starts with problems of a smail plant and progresscs 
to those of a large plant. 

F. H. Buzzard, President, Charles S. Leopold, Inc., 
told this group that when most office structures were 
air condit’oned, lighting modernization was not ac- 
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complished at the time, and now these buildings cannot 
compete with new buildings in this regard. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that to compete for tenant occupancy, 
relighting must be done, he asserted. 

He said that of the estimated $638 million spent for 
lighting fixtures in 1960, $566 million was for new 
construction, and only $72 million for modernization. 


Residential Group Session 


In his address, ‘““‘Why Total Electric?’’, C. W. Mills, 
Manager of Market Development for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Apparatus Marketing Division, told 
the Residential meeting that the key to this question 
lies in the practical flexibility which the electric in- 
dustry, and the electric industry alone, can offer to- 
day’s home. 

“This is the flexibility which we build into the serv- 
ices which we can provide—services which will give 
the American family the glamorous, sophisticated new 
way of life which it is looking for,” Mr. Mills said. 

“This glamorous total electric concept requires down- 
to-earth selling—selling which musters the enthusias- 
tic energies of everyone in our organization, and every- 
one in your organizations. 

“You gentlemen, close as you are to the public, hold 
the key to orienting your company’s image to the pub- 
lic’s concept of modernity so necessary to selling the 
total electric Gold Medallion Home. You can initiate 
right now modern-looking monthly statements, trade- 
marks, stationery, and company identifications, and 
enthusiastic employee training programs. Remember, 
the public’s total impression of your company will have 
an important effect on your success with the total elec- 
tric Gold Medallion Home.” 
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J. T. WOLFE, President of Balti- 
nore Gas and Electric Co., has been 
‘lected Chairman of the Board of the 
ompany. In this capacity he will 
serve as the company’s chief execu- 
tive. C. P. CRANE, formerly Chairman 
of the Board, will continue as a di- 
rector and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. A. E. PENN, Execu- 
tive Vice President, was elected Pres- 
ident, succeeding Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Crane relinquished his duties 
as Chairman of the Board by his own 
request. In doing so, he stated that it 
is his intention to devote more of 
his time to civic matters and other 
interests. 

Mr. Wolfe was employed by Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Co. upon his 
graduation from the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion. He received his A.B. degree from 
Pennsylvania State University, which 
honored him last year with its Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus Award. He be- 
gan his career with the local utility 
as a junior investigator in the meth- 
ods department, moved to a staff 
position in the executive offices in 
1933, and became assistant to execu- 
tive vice president in 1938. He was 
elected assistant vice president in 
1942, vice president in 1947, execu- 
tive vice president in 1950, and presi- 
dent in 1957. He has been a director 
of the company since 1950. 

Mr. Wolfe has been active in civic 
affairs for a number of years, having 
served as a general chairman of the 
Community Chest campaign in 1949, 
president of the Baltimore YMCA 
from 1950 to 1953, member of the 
Commission on Administrative Or- 
ganization of the state from 1951 to 
1954, first chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest-Red Cross Joint Fund 
Committee in 1954 and 1955, and in 
various other capacities. He is cur- 
rently a trustee of Garrison Forest 
School, an overseer of Goucher Col- 
lege, a member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Johns Hopkins Engi- 
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nering School, and a director of the 
Baltimore Regional Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. In 1959 Mr. Wolfe 
was president of the American Gas 
Association. 

Mr. Penn joined Baltimore Gas and 
Electric in 1920 at the age of 15, 
having completed two years at the 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. He 
studied at night under the company’s 
educational assistance plan, complet- 
ed his high school course at Baltimore 





J.T. Wolfe 





Evening High School and graduated 
in accounting from the YMCA’s Bal- 
timore College of Commerce. He 
completed his studies in law at the 
University of Maryland Law School. 
He became a certified public ac- 
countant in 1930, and a member of 
the Maryland Bar in 1934. 
Starting as an office boy, Mr. Penn 
advanced through various positions in 
the financial departments of the com- 
pany until he was appointed super- 
visor of statistics in 1934. He was 
elected assistant secretary and as- 


sistant treasurer in 1939, secretary 
and assistant treasurer in 1946, vice 
president in 1950, and executive vice 
president in 1957. Mr. Penn has been 
a director of the company since 1959. 
Mr. Penn is active in civic affairs, 
and is currently vice president of the 
Baltimore YMCA, a member of the 
Board of Managers of Maryland Gen- 
eral Hospital, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munity Chest. 





W. W. Babcock 





G. W. Hathaway 


W. W. BaBcock, Vice President of 
Central Illinois Light Co., has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
the company, and G. W. HATHAWAY, 
Executive Vice President was elected 
President. 

Mr. Babcock has served the utility 
and affiliate companies for more than 
30 years. He became assistant to the 
vice president in 1951, and was named 
assistant vice president in 1953. He 
was elected vice president in charge 
of public relations and sales in 1955. 

He is a director of the Community 
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Chest, a member of the advisory 
board of the Salvation Army, and a 
director and past president of the 
Creve Coeur Club of Peoria. He has 
been active in civic and community 
activities for many years. 

Mr. Hathaway joined the company 
in 1932, when it made the change 
from manufactured gas to natural 
gas. Since that time, he has held var- 
ious positions in the firm’s sales de- 
partment and gas service shop. While 
serving as DeKalb division manager 
in 1951, Mr. Hathaway was elected 
vice president, and three years later 
assumed additional responsibilities as 
administrative vice president. He has 
served as executive vice president 
since 1956. 

He has served as a director, and 
presently is vice president of the 
Peoria Association of Commerce. He 
is a member of the board of the 
Peoria Symphony Orchestra, and a 
director and past president of the 
Central Illinois Planning Corp. He 
is also a past president of the Central 
Illinois Industrial Association. 

Mr. Babcock and Mr. Hathaway 
succeed E. D. EDWARDS, who has re- 
tired from both posts. 


Biographies of Speakers 


(Continued from page 105) 


C. C. GLAVIN 

Mr. Glavin has been associated 
with The First Boston Corp. since 
1935, following his graduation from 
Harvard College and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. Elected vice president in 
1945, he became a director in 1950 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee in 1956. His activities in the 
firm have been primarily related 
to the underwriting aspects of the 
business. 


E. B. WHITE 

Mr. White joined First National 
City Bank following his graduation 
from Harvard in 1930, and worked 
with the comptrollers depariment 
until 1933. After three years in the 
credit department, he left the bank 
for 11 years to work with three 
investmert banking firms: Lazard 
Freres, Mitchum Tully & Co., and 
Shuman, Agnew & Co. Rejoining First 
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National City in 1947, he worked in 
bond administration until 1954, be- 
coming an assistant vice president in 
1949. He became vice president in 
1954, and was appointed head of the 
public utilities department, which 
was established as part of Special 
Industries Group at that time. 


MAJ. GEN. K. D. NICHOLS, 
USA, Ret. 

Gen. Nichols, former general man- 
ager of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is now a consulting engineer 
in atomic power. 

A 1929 West Point graduate, he 
received CE and MCE degrees from 
Cornell University and a Ph.D. at the 
State University of Iowa. 

In the Army Corps of Engineers, 
Gen. Nichols served in varied capaci- 
ties. In 1942 he was assigned to the 
Manhattan Engineer District, and 
from 1943 to 1947 served as district 
engineer with supervision of re- 
search, development, design, con- 
struction, and operation of all plants 
required to develop feed materials, 
plutonium, and U-235 for the atomic 
bomb project. From 1948 until 1953 
Gen. Nichols served as chief of the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Proj- 
ect, as deputy director of Guided Mis- 
siles, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and as chief of research and 
development of the army. In 1953 he 
was appointed General Manager of 
the AEC, a post from which he re- 
signed in 1955. 


R. M. BESSE 

Besse is President and a Di- 
of The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. He received an A.B. 
degree from Heidelberg College in 
1926, and a Doctor of Laws degree 
from the University of Michigan 
Law School in 1929. He was employed 
by the law firm of Squire, Sanders & 
Dempsey in 1929, and became a part- 
ner in 1940. He joined Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating in 1948, and 
was elected president in 1960. Mr. 
Besse has hada long interest in civic, 
industrial and professional activities. 

A member of the EEI Management 
Practices Committee, Mr. Besse was 
awarded the Cleveland Medal for 
Public Service in 1960 by the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. 


rector 


A. L. COLE 

Mr. Cole is Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Reader’s Digest. 
His magazine publishing career be- 
gan with the Frank A. Munsey pub- 
lications. After five years with 
Munsey, he joined a new company 
organized to publish Popular Science 
Monthly, becoming president and 
publisher of the company in 1929. 
During his ten years in that post, he 
also served as vice president of S-M 
News Co., national newsstand dis- 
tributor for the Reader’s Digest, and 
for seven years was Digest advisor 
on sales promotion. 

In 1947 Mr. Cole was elected to the 
Boys’ Club of America Board of Di- 
rectors, and in 1954 became president 
of this organization. 

Mr. Cole is a member and director 
of the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and a member of the Union 
League Club and Pinnacle Club. 


E. R. ACKER 

Mr. Acker, a past President of the 
Institute, is Chairman of the Board 
of Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Chairman of the EEI World’s 
Fair Committee, and President of 
Power & Light Exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair in 1964-65. 

A 1917 mechanical engineering 
graduate of Cornell University, Mr. 
Acker served overseas during World 
War I as an officer in the Army Corps 
of Engineers. He joined CHG&E 
upon his discharge in 1919. In 1921 
he was sent to Kingston Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., controlled by Central Hud- 
son, and in 1925 he returned to the 
parent company, where he _ held 
several positions before being elected 
president and general manager in 
1932. 1960 he became chairman 
of the board, in which capacity he 
serves as chief executive officer. 

Mr. Acker has given much atten- 
tion to civic and educational activi- 
ties, and is presently a member of the 
Cornell University Council, and a 
director of the New York State Coun- 
cil on Economic Education. He was 
president of EEI in 1948-49, and has 
served on its Advisory, Executive, 
Policy Committees, and the 
board of directors. 
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